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‘e Fight Russia? 


The Alternative to World War III 


HE American foreign policy which The Neu 

Leader advocates is prompted by the anxious and 

insistent desire to avoid a war against Russia. 
We are opposed to such a war not merely because war 
means bloodshed and devastation, and not at all be- 
case we fear defeat for this country. In the present 
situation, the military forces of the United States along 
wilh those of its potential allies are superior to any 
other international combination, even without the use 
ofthe atombomb. And neither the fear of war nor the 
wish to avoid sacrifices has ever prevented wars. 

The compelling reason why a war against the Soviet 
Union must be avoided is political. 

The moment a war breaks out, the cautious methods 
of diplomacy must give way to the imperatives of war- 
fare. To win the war every resource must be mobil- 
ized, every ally must be weleomed. The Soviet Union 
would fight with the help of her Balkan, Polish and 
other satellites, including Eastern Germany; this coun- 
try would have to accept the assistance not only of 
Briain, but also of Jtaly, Western Germany and 
possibly Southern Korea and Japan and conceivably 
even Spairr and Argentina. 

In the course of the war, as the Russian forces were 
forced to retreat, the nations: of Eastern Europe would 
have to join the American and British forces. All the 
terrible resentment of these peoples against Soviet 
tranny as well as against their local dictatorships, 
all their stored-up hatred would have to be harnessed 
in the war against Russia. Germany would speedily 
me to @ most important position in such a war. 
Japanese divisions would probably again be employed 
it Northern China and Korea. Rumania would gladly 
tach out fot Bessarabia. In Poland strong anti- 
Rusian sentiments which have been dormant for a 
long time would revive with new strength. 

War has its own logic, independent of pre-war char- 
lets, principles and programs. In 1941, not many peo- 
ple would have believed that a victory over Germany 
in 145 would bring about a semi-Sovietized Europe. 
Similarly a war against Russia would mean a resurrec- 
ton of militarist Germany as a strong power in Fu- 
rope, of a new Polish-Ukrainian empire from the 
Baltic to the Sea of Azov. the seperation from Russia 
of various territories in Europe and in the Far East. 

At the end of the Second World War. Germany lies 
Péstrate, while Soviet Kussia has risen to an un- 
prevedented level of power. At the end of the Third 

orld War, Russia would lie prostrate, while Ger- 
many would have regained a mighty and eventually 

tous position. This would be the opposite of a 

€ program of collaboration between an inde- 
eS iltarized and demox ratic Germany and 
vale > hon-expanding Russia and the rest of the 


* ms * 


Astruanioy may arise, however, which will com- 
the United States to resort to arms in self-defense, 
sald all possible dangers, In the modern 
5 an hour may strike long before the armies 
another nation invade our territory. 
fance and England declared war on Germany when 
8 armies invaded Poland. They felt that their 
mewrity was endangered by the growth of Hitler’s 
a, —. a British Premier had stated that 
Seidel rst line of defense was on the Rhine. 
roarel the United States cannot stay aloof and 
Sid, al an enemy threat to its frontiers in 
deed es . —e This is why the United States de- 
lend “otlaggll ne is why we embarked on the 
te ike hp paps we were an ked. 
y d States, as for any other nation, the 
ense” stretches out far from its immediate 
tders, It reaches deep into the Pacific and 
TUN somewhere through Europe. This line of de- 
® Bot so obvious and distinct as territorial 


boundaries. [t does not mean that areas and peoples 
within this defense line must be dominated by the 
United States; it merely means that they must remain 
independent from domination by any other power. 
This line is the product of strategic and power-political 
relations. How much of a reality it is has been evi- 
denced by the nervous tensions of recent months. 

The Soviet Union has already trespassed beyond this 
line of defense of the United States in Europe as well 
as in the Far East. The fact that military forces are 
being and will be kept indefinitely in Germany, Italy, 
and in the Far Fast, is a clear indication how far 
Russia has penetrated bevond the line of American as 
well as British security. American forces are being 
kept overseas not so much against Japan, Germany, 
and Italy as in defense against Russian aggression. 
Almost all of them could be withdrawn soon, were it 
not for the certainty that the vacuum would be filled 
and that Western Europe and certain areas of the Far 
East would be eventually incorporated into the com- 
plex structure of the new Soviet Empire, 


— . - 


Tue task, therefore, is twofold: to turn, back the tide 
of Soviet power expansion, and to achieve this without 
a military conflict. 

It might seem to be easy to avoid a war against 
Russia—for it would suffice ot capitulate to Russian 
demands. Actually this would only lead to new ac- 
cessions of power, of territories. of resources, and of 
peoples under Soviet control: to the emergence of new 
and even more dificult problems in other areas: to 
increased demands; to the necessity of making further 
concessions; to the loss of potential allies and of 
prestige: and, in the end, to the isolation of this coun- 
try in the face of a most powerful opponent. This 
policy of unprincipled “peace with Russia” at any 
price has been experimented with for several years. 
It affected our war strategy, determining the time and 
place of the invasion of Europe, the division of Ger- 
many into two zones, the abandonment of Yugoslavia 
to Russia, the partition of Korea, and an enormous 
strengthening of the pro-Soviet forces in China. Sel- 
dom in history has a political policy proved so ill- 
conceived and so unsuccessful as this naive, blind, 
and primitive policy of concessions and retreats. The 
storm clouds of war which today hang over the world 
are the net result of these misconceptions and blunders. 


against which The New Leader has consistently 
warned. 

There are similarities and divergencies between 
Hitler’s and Stalin’s policies. Their similarity lies in 
the fact that both these men and their parties reckon 
with force —and force alone; that they readily broke 
treaties and solemn pledges whenever they considered 
it advantageous. A foreign policy based on the as 
sumption that Stalin or Hitler had no designs on 
foreign lands and peoples has always been doomed to 
failure. 

There is, however, a certain difference between the 
policies of the Nazi and Communist leaders. Hither 
was a neurotic genius. His belief in his divine 
mission, in the invincibilty of Germany, in his “intui 
ton”; his aerial war against Britain, his attack on Rus- 
sia, and his stubborn unwillingness to capitulate, made 
a suicide of him and a heap of ruins of Germany. By 
fanaticism he was able to rally millions of Germans 
behind himself, and in this lay his strength. He was 
unable to yield before overwhelming odds, and this 
was his weakness and the cause of Germany’s 
destruction. 

Stalin is neither a genius nor is he stupid. Like 
Hitler, he loses no opportunity to advance whenever 
possible; but unlike Hitler, he will not break his head 
against a wall. He is able realistically to appraise the 
situation. to coldly calculate power relationships and 
act accordingly; he would not risk a war he is bound 
to lose. 

The necessity of an occasional strategic retreat has 
been carefully appraised and practised by the Soviet 
Government since its very beginnings, and by Commu- 
nists everywhere. Lenin retreafed before the Kaiser's 
armies and accepted a hard peace treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk in order to gain time for the consolidation of 


“ 


his regime. “We cede in space while we gain in time,” 
he said. In his domestic policy, he reverted to private 
trade (the NEP) in order to remedy the ravages of 
the civil war.. Stalin was a member of Lenin’s Gov- 
ernment and supported Lenin in all these cases where 
retreat from advanced positions became necessary in 
order to salvage the nucleus of the Soviet Government. 
In later years, Stalin more than once has considered 
it necessary both at home and abroad to take a step 
backward in order to avoid a decisive defeat. 

This “art of retreat” was later stressed by Stalin 
as a component of the Communist philosophy. The 
leadership of any Communist party, he wrote, must be 
able to lead not only in an offensive, but also in 2 
retreat. A retreat is necessary, Stalin said, “when we 
are aware beforehand of the disadvantages of engaging 
“in battle which the enemy imposes on us; when, given 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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By Liston M. Oak 





Stalin Changes the Line Again — Maybe 


American foreign policy threatens to plunge us into a war with Holy Russia. 


W ALLACE, Pepper, Lerner, et al., have proclaimed loudly and often that Anglo- 


“The war danger is acute,” William Z. Foster wrote in the Daily Worker of 
Sept. 22, one day before Stalin categorically denied that there is any real danger of 
war. Gromyko, Molotov, Vishinsky have charged that the Fascist regime in Spain, 


American aid to China and British troops in Greece all endanger peace. 


Kaganovich 


stated on Feb. 9 that imperialist eneirelement of Russia imperils peace, and Stalin 


reiterated his old thesis that monopoly 
capitalism makes war inevitable. Pravda 
and Izvestia have attacked Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialist warmongers and atom- 
bomb diplomacy almost daily. 

Suddenly the war clouds evaporates 
Russia is no longer encireled and the 
atombomb is not so important after all, 
With his usual brilliant style and un- 
answerable logic the great Generalissimo 
thunders forth: “One must strietly dif- 
ferentiate between the noise about a new 
war which is spread today and the real 
danger of a new war, which does not 
exist at the present time.” And Seose 
Dzhugashvili adds that cooperation be- 
tween the nations 
if the USA will withdraw troops frem 
China. 

Why does Stalin now admit 
lessly that he and his followers have been 
lying in “ 
ger of imminent war? Has he been con- 
vineed that the USA 
about abandoning appeasement and 
adopting a resolute policy of oppositien 
to further Soviet expansion? Has the big 
boss told Molotov to retreat 
treme Soviet positions at the Paris con- 
ference? Has the Kremlin decided that 
Soviet imperialism has gained all that 


is possible, especially 


shame- 
spreading noise” about the dan- 


means business 


from ex- 


is possible without risking war? Will 
Stalin be satisfied with achievement of 
only 51 percent of Soviet demands in- 
stead of 99 percent? Will Soviet dele- 
gates now -proceed to follow Stalin's 
words with deeds, and actually collabe- 
rate with the 
peace? Will the Teheran-Yalta-Potsdam 


making 


democracies in 
agreements be faithfully carried out? 
Will there be free elections in Poland 
and the other Soviet satellites? 

While Stalin 
credulous 


blandly assuring the 
world that Soviet Russia has 


no intention of using Germany against 


the West, the US State Department was 


delivering a sha protest against Soviet 
violations of t Yalta agreement in 
Hungary. Will ¢t! Russians henceforth 
behave in a civilized manner? If se, it 
will be a great victory for Byrnes’ policy 
of firmness. 


In any event, when Stalin talks peace 
beware. So did Hitler up to the invasion 
of Poland. Almost 


immediate danger of war, but we con- 


certainly, there is ne 
tinue to drift toward war a few years 
hence. If Byrnes breathes a sigh of re- 
lief and gets soft again, the danger will 
increase. If Anglo-American diplomats, 
reassured by Stalin’s glib words and per- 
haps by a partial retreat, continue to be 
content with dubious compromises over 
Trieste, Germany, etc., they will help to 


make war inevitable 


Tue honesty of Stalin's remarks in 


answer to questions written, not by Alex- 
ander Werth but by his own staff, can 
be measured by past performance 

The last time Stalin answered a re- 
porter’s questions was March 22 of this 
k time out to tell Eddie 


iwtacn great 


year, when he too 


Gilmore: “1 mportance te 


the United Nati Organization, as it 
jis a serious instrument for the preser- 
vation of peace and international se- 
curity.” Before the week was over. how- 
ever, Stalin’s representative on the Se- 


eurity Council (a man named Gromyko) 
had walked out of the Council meetings— 
thereby violating Article 28 of the UN 


Charter. 


ever since to make the UN 


Sfalin’s agents have labored 
mpotent, 








Claude W. Pepper 


and a mockery of the idea of world 
government or international cooperatien. 

Wallace, Pepper & Co. and their 
fraudulent “fight for peace” will be 
strengthened by Stalin’s lip-serviee te 
peaceful cooperation, even though he eon- 


tradicted their assertion that war is 
imminent. 
Stalin carefully arranged that the 


questions would let him deny that Com- 
munist parties in other countries are 
controlled from Moscow. This charge, he 
said, is “borrowed from the bankrupt 
arsenal of Hitler.” Long before Hitler 
eame into power, this charge was made— 
and it is still true. 
Stalin said that the withdrawal of 
American troops from China is necessary 
if the USA 


Eurasia to Commu- 


for peace. In simpler words, 
will only surrender 
nism, there is no danger of war. Stalin 
hath spoken. 


World An ounce of a new 
Government— 


Or Disaster? 


poison that has been 
developed by the US 
Chemical Warfare 
Service, a crystalline toxin, could kill 
every person of the USA and Canada— 
or of Russia—it was calmly announced 
by scientists to a world stil] puneh-drunk 
from the impact of the atombomb. It 
costs much less than atombombs, and 
eventually might be made in a brewery. 
It would take a vast fleet of planes to 
distribute it. Rut in the course of a tew 
decades, even a small nation might con- 
ceivably defeat a majer power by a 
surprise attack. And 
small nation. 


Russia is net a 


In view of these developments, anyone 
whe opposes world with 
international control without the veto 


government, 


power, becomes an enemy of mankind, 
Does anyone seriously believe that either 
the present UN Security Council, or any 
balance of power, or tne kind of di- 
plomacy we have witnessed at Paris, or 
appeasement of Russia urged by Wal- 
lace, can save us from calamity? 

With such weapons in the world, self- 
preservation dictate the 


alone should 


drastic social reforms that Social Dem- 


ocrats have long advocated There 


will always be some powerful na- 
tion ruled by a ruthless dietator who 
will not scruple to risk everything in a 
bold bid for world domination 


Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin 


Caesar, 
Franco, Peron 
—the list is long and timeless. Against 
the ominous and now compelling danger 
no halfway compromises can be effective. 


The world must be changed, and imme- 
diately, and in a revolutionary though 
peaceful fashion. 

The Barueh plan for atomie energy 
eontrel is only a feeble, compromising 
first step in the right direction yet it is 
rejected by mankind’s main enemy, 
Soviet Russia, and the apologists for 
Communist imperialism like Henry Wal- 
Jaee, who invite disaster. Before the 
enermity of Wallace’s treachery te |ib- 
eralism, peace and demceraey any realist 
must tremble. It is mot that Wallace is 
2 traitor to America, but that he is a 
traiter te mankind.. For in the. atemie 
age the only true patriot is a citizen ef 
the world. 

* ” = 
Ralence With eharacteristic 
Of Pewer ance Wallace attacked the 

doctrine of the balance of 
power as a means to preserve peace, 
while simultaneously proposing that we 
recognize the fact of the division of the 
werld inte spheres of influence, abanden- 
ing the idea of interfering in the Soviet 
sphere. As James Reston of the NY 


igner- 


" Times has said, the USA and Britain 


are new following the balance-of-power 
idea “because there is no other effective 
system of security to take its place.” 

Woedrow Wilson warned against the 
dangers inherent in this idea, and he was 
right, though his League of Nations was, 
like its successor, utterly impotent and 
offered no alternative. Balance of power 
means, simply, an equilibrium between 
nations that will prevent any natien 
from dominating Europe, Asia, or the 
world, er from conquering its weaker 
neighbors. This is what the USA and 
Britain are seeking now, weakly and 
vainly. For the idea, never very success- 
ful as pursued by Britain for three 
centuries, is now utterly obsolete. No 
such equilibrium can be maintained for 
more than a few years or decades in the 
age of atombombs and poisons which 
ean wipe out 180,000,000 persons. 

And so we face disaster without any 
means of salvation save world govern- 
ment: neither any precazious balance of 
power nor the UN offers real hope, and 
ne government in the world officially 
advanees the idea of world government. 
The USA relies upon its present pos- 
session of the atombomb and the new 
peison and bacteria warfare 
which will eventually be discovered by 
Russian-German scientists, and _ the 
Colonel Blimps, blinking with dismay at 
the passing of their kind of world, are 
still influential if not dcminant. 

* * tal 
United States 
Of Europe 


secrets, 


In urging a European 
Union as the only way 
to rescue that turbulent 

continent, Winston 
Chureh ll, Tory though he is, has again 
performed a great service. The European 
family must be united in a United States 
of Eurepe er another war is certain. 

“There is no reason why a reg:onal 
organization of Europe should conflict 
with the world organization of the 
Nations,” Churchill stated. A 
federated Europe would also prevent 
any possible future revival of German 
imperialism. And the first step, said 
Churehill, “must be a partnership be- 
tween France and Germany.”’ 
reversal of past policy of 
2 welcome change. 

The time to start is now, and if there 
are European nations who refuse to 
jein, “we must nevertheless proceed to 
combine those who will and can.” 

* os 
THIS PEACE-TORM WORLD 

@ Rebellious tribesmen in Southern 
attacked the Government 
and seized two cities. They are anti- 
Communists who oppose the Tudeh 
Party and accuse the Teheran Govern- 
ment of surrendering to 


and devastated 


United 


This is a 


Britain, and 


Iran troops 


tussian de- 


—= 


mands. The “autonomous” Government 
ef northern Tran, backed by Russia ie 
stil! blocking efferts of the Centra; Gen 
ernment to regain control of the proving 
of Azerbaijan. 

* *” ca 

@ Although repression is rising jy 
Franco Spain, Paul Kennedy reporty 
through the NY Times that 6 2ntie 
Franeo papers blanket the country, 
Socialist, Republiean, Anarchist and 
Communist publications that had been 
suppressed are again circulating. Thos 
caught reading them receive long prisen 
sentences, Catalonia and the Basoye 
country are centers of anti-Pascy 
activity. 

The Spanish Government-in-Byile 
charges that in the past three months 
Franeo’s dictatorship has executed 31 af 
his epponents and arrested 962. 

* * * 


@ Herbert Morrison jolted Britis 
industrialists by announcing that the 
Laber Gevernment plans to nationalize 
part of the steel industry and all of th 
electrical industry before 1950. 


* * 


@ Walter Lippmann blames open de 
plemacy for the deterioration of inte. 
national relations. But the fact is that 
the greatest damage was done by seere 
diplomaey at Teheran, Yalta and Mos 
cow. If the Paris “Peace” Conference 
were held in secret the harm would ke 
sxreater, not less. At least we know whe 
is te blame fer the kind of peace we 
ere getting. 

* ” * 

@ Sherlock Helmes is just another 
Faseist. The Museovite S. Chernov says 
se; he ealls for a purge of the Baker 
Street Irregulars. Holmes is a guardian 
ef the sanctity of private preperty, 
Chernev reveals; Conan. Doyle prep 
gates a “criminal romanticism alien te 
Seviet culture.” Furthermore, he 
“poisons the minds of the readers,” and 
distraets them from the evils of capita: 
ism. So does Bret Harte; these writers, 
popular in Russia, must go on the index 
expurgatorius, Chernov demands. But 
100,000,000 detective story fans will ris 
im wrath to defend the sacred writings 


an 





J *” 
Fraudulent What is a “ful! an frank 
Liberalism understanding with Ru 


sia,” for whieh Herbert 


calls? He 
Citizens PAC, and seems to want to lo 
no votes by taking a stand on the War 
lace episode. Lehman scolded those wd 
accuse the PAC of being strongly ik 
(Continued on Page ~ 


Lehman spoke before the 





Averell Harriman, New Dee - at 
cret, who replaces Wallace ¢ A 
retary of Commerce. He bei 
cused Russia of failing ‘id 
agreements and deplored °% 
policies which block collabor 
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The Political Army of Totalitarianism 
By Jonathan Stout . 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—American officials returning from Germany keep bringing 
iy eye-witness stories which prompt the conclusion that the house-cleaning begun 


by 
have to be € 


President Truman in his Cabinet with the dismissal of Henry Wallace will 
onsiderably extended if American foreign policy is to climb finally out of 


the fog of confusion and cross-purposes and achieve a single standard of operation 


and administration. 


\ stark contrast is offered by the stories of these returned officials in the political 
erations of the Red Army and the American Army. 
% For instance, these stories point out, the Russians sent two invading armies inio 


Germany. 


The first was the gun-toting army, The second—hard on the heels of the 


fst—was the army of German Communists who had taken refuge in Russia. The 


iutter were, in fact, a political army de- 
ployed in a quick follow-up, revealing an 
intelligent and integrated relationship 
tween military and political force as 
panipulated by Kremlin strategists. 

\ contrast is shown by Gen. Lucius 
(lay, head of the American Military 
Covernment in Berlin, who to this day 
pfuses permission to return to Germany 
ty the democratic refugees of Hitlerism 
yho fled to America. These democratic 
pfugees— Germans themselves, speak- 
ing the language and knowing their 
neople—could have been (if the political 
shrewdness of Washington were equal 
ty that of Moscow) the politicol army 


democracy. It could have been the 





perfect instrument to fertilize a supine 
Germany with the democratic principles 
which American authorities both civil 
and military have said so many times 


we wish to foster in Germany. 





German Communists to the post of Labor 
Minister in two of the three states which 
comprise the American zone. A Com- 
munist named Mueller was appointed 
Labor Minister in Grosse Hesse, and a 
Communist named Kohl is Labor Minis- 
ter in Wuerttemberg-Baden. 

Some members of AMG with some- 
what more political intelligence were 
shocked at these appointments and asked 
high officials in Gen. Clay’s office whether 
it was necessary to appoint Communists 
to such positions. The answer came in 
the form of this question: 

“Why, aren’t the 
representatives of the workers?” 


Communists the 


One may understand a Russian asking 


such a question. But in America only 
the Communists. make this thoroughly 
impudent and ridiculous claim. For an 
American to ask such a question leads 






one to wonder whether it arises out of 
sabotage, treason or just plain political 
imbecility. 

The largest unions in pre- Hitler 
Germany were Social Democratic unions 
violently opposed to the Communists, 
and that the second largest unions of 
that time were the Catholic unions 
equally opposed to the Communists. 
With free elections, the situation would 
be the same today. 


* ¥ * 


Ix compliance with foreign policy as 
laid down by the White House, AMG in 
Berlin forbade Germans in the Amer- 
ican zone from attending the Soviet- 
sponsored “Kinheit” meeting in Berlin 
at which the Russians wiped out the 
Sociak Democratic Party in the Soviet 
zone and launched their own so-called 
Socialist Unity Party, known as the 
SED from its German initials. 

Despite this strict order from Gen. 
Clay’s own office, the Communist Labor 
Minister Mueller of Grosse Hesse defied 
the injunction and attended the SED 
meeting. And nothing happened. Mys- 
terious forces in Gen. Clay’s own office 
protected Mueller and the latter was 
never even reprimanded for defiance of 
American authority. 

Who comprise these mysterious forces 
in AMG that protect German Commun- 


ists when they sabotage American 





authority 








and take orders from the 
Soviet zone? 

Some of them may be surmised from 
the frenzied efforts made by certain 
AMG officials to prevent the rebirth of 
the mass democratic organizations of 
pre-Hitler Germany—the Catholic and 
Social Democratic trade unions, the co- 
operatives, etc.—while the Communists 
were working overtime to perfect Com- 
munist organizations to replace them. 

Among such saboteurs of the rebirth 
of a genuine people’s democracy in 
Germany is Bernard Bernstein, one of 
the chiefs of AMG’s Finance Division. 

This is how Bernstein served the Com- 
munists, 

Ail of the invading armies seized 
funds wherever they found 
them. The Americans and British 
handled these funds with simple hon- 
esty. The Russians, of course, behaved 
like common thieves; they confiscated 
everything they could lay their hands on 
irrespective of the owner. But in the 
British and American zones, victims of 
Hitler received restitution. 


German 


Plants, factories and business estab- 
lishments in the American and British 
zones Which had been seized by the 
Nazis were returned to their original 
owners, who were often Jews and op- 
ponents of the Hitler regime. Then the 
question came up what to do about the 
funds and properties of the pre-Hitler 
labor unions and cooperatives seized by 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








Must We Fight-Russia? 
(Continued from Page One) 


the ratio of forces, retreat is the only means of pre- 


venting a blow against the vanguard.” 


Faced with the alternative of retreat or catastrophe, 
Hitler chose the latter. Lenin and Stalin were faced 


wih the choice more than once. They 


rereat. This is not a personal trait of the Soviet must become systematic, 


leaders, but rather an element of their philosophy 


c} 


tue, the victory over Germany and 


policy of the Western powers have lone a lot to turn 


wilh the illusion of omnipotence and 


tereat psychologically difficult. 


hiditional SOV iet poli vy. however. are still in force. 


+ 7 . 


Ti REFORE 


‘erament. The dual aims of American policy can 


ha 4 . . . . . 
we achieved only if it is as dynamic and determined 


4 that 


ml 
Ywiet f . 
orces from all Allied 


Many, 


i 
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lite States: 
‘de and military 


Tape. 
Nl alter such a Soviet 


__would remain demobilized, 
ff ‘ilarized « 
peace, If 
ale Werthrown and 
ments, the 
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Tong lusions the 


*rament’s failure in 
wn affair. 


> oro have served as a brake on 
; PSION In Russia. 
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always chose 


nding to which no retreat is too great if necessary 
to ensure the existence of Soviet power. This phi- 
] | e . ° 
Hsuphy has prevailed in Russia for nearly thirty years. 
| 


the submissive 


e heads of some Moscow leaders, to intoxicate them 
thus to make 


fhe essentials of the 


. the policy of the United States must be 


8 bold, clear, and firm as the policy of the Soviet 


of its opponent, and while it is superior in its 
lary potential. The United States should demand 
te immediate withdrawal of all open and hidden 
yuntries, 
o countries liberated from the formet 
‘owed in proper time by a withdrawal from Ger- 
This withdrawal must embrace Soviet police 
a and Soviet military instruc tors, who are now jn 
trol of the newly-created armies of the Soviet satel- 
and finally, an alteration of the unilateral 


treaties imposed upon 


‘ retreat, Germany should suc- 
:: becoming an independent, federalized nation, 
denazified and de- 
she would represent no threat to Europe’s 
in the process a few Tito’s of Eastern Europe 
replaced by freely elected gov- 
free world need not be sorry. Whatever 
Russian people will draw from its 
: its imperialist course is its 
iertitens The alleged omnipotence of the Soviet 
be and its perpetual victories over the West- 
yopular political 
If under international pressure 
‘t Government is forced to shorten the radius 


activities . o 6 __ eg ope 
ities abroad, the aura o invincibility 


of the world. 


strong leadership. The Government and all ils agencies 


withdrawal 
Axis. lo be 





Eastern 


ruel dictatorship 


that exists today, and the consequences cannot but be 


beneficial for both the Russian people and the peace 
\ determined American policy must also mean 


should be cleansed of actual and potential double- 
crossers. The British Government must be considered 
as akin to ours in its aims, and cooperation with it 
There are no conflicts be- 
tween the United States and Britain which cannot be 





resolved by agreement. Far from withdrawing Amer- 
ican forces from Eurasia, we should strengthen them. 


We must not sink ‘into the futility of pacifism as 


Britain did in the face of the Nazi menace. 

Nothing short of a great display of determination 
and energy will suffice to convince Stalin’s Govern- 
ment that peace is preferable to war, that the nations 
of Europe and Asia have a right to genuine inde- 
pendence, and that aggression does not pay. * 

There is no ovier road to peace in the alomic age. 
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Lend-Lease From Page Two 
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Bohn ‘heerfulne 
Being a good- 
hearted fellow, [ wa willing to solve 
the whole problem by giving Liston’s 
vagrant brain-child space on my more 
happy-go-lucky page. Since virtue is 
traditionally its own reward, I do not 
feel morally bound to refer to the fact 
that my generosity gives me the chance 
to take an afternoon off. Here is what 
in philosophical mood—my good friend 
and neighbor typed out: 


“Dr. Charles A. Thomas tells the UN 
Atomic Energy Committee that even 
though atomic energy may be in general 
use in 2000 A.D., or 55 A.H. (After 
Hiroshima), coal and oil will still be of 
economic importance. It seems strange 
that a great scientist should have to tell 
us such a simple fact. For the horse is 
still part of the American scene. In my 
summer hideout in Jersey, | have no 
electricity, no bathroom, nor have many 
of my farmer neighbors. Wood remains 


the main source of heat for millions of 


American homes. And in less fortunate 
lands, China, India and Africa, the most 
primitive customs continue for the ma- 
jority of mankind—and most nations 
have not progressed beyond feudalism. 
There ire million por nillions§ of 
human beings who have > seen a 
movie nor talked ove 1 telephone. There 
ire n ] I I i ¢ rT ! 1 ! 
) \I t 
lio ( ia i 
i ed 
read a word TT 
"A a 1 


) Ll ¢ t* Lijle 
) rhe 
, ‘ 
M 3 
I are, 
| Me. Oak. 
0 , ! ore 
n. 
I a yn A " 
f ) ‘ 
’ 1 | o 
> We i ) 
) | tha i t oal 
lo \ lo 
tne od old 4 l 
e going ! . e 
ed a 


All Right, All Right! So What? 


Anxour my colleague’s main 


there can be no lifference of opirfion, 


thought 


Everything that has ever gone on in the 
world continues to go on. Every method 
of transportation is still used and is still 
important. The same may be said of 
every method of producing light, carry- 
ing on communication, getting work done 
or conducting government. In fact, if 
you look at the whole mass of humanity 
with an imagination stimulated by some 
little of the knowledge which we possess 
about the last 500,000 vears, you are sure 
to conclude that this race of ours is very 
slow to learn. Whatever progress there 
is looks so sporadic and ineffective that 
the general impression is of something 
glacially static. 

This is the way things are—the way 
people are—and the way they will con- 
tinue to be. One’s first reaction is one 
of sadness, of sympathy for the millions, 
billions, who have suffered, are suffering 
and will continue to suffer. Religious and 
political prophets have seen ways to put 
an end to the worst of the evils that 
inhere in the make-up of things. Some 
of them have probably produced some 
effect, made things a little better in a 
few places for a limited number of per- 
sons. But in the main, things have gone 
steadily on more or less as they were. 
The more the world changes, the more 

remains the same. 

And this lag which we are discussing 

‘ems during the last couple of centuries 





» have 0 a tragic impasse. 
The fac of the world or the 
va of a nation goes bounding ahead 

é e emain id pattern, 
1d to the exploitation, mperialism 


ind dictatorship which makes out period 


ve times 


e than the more primit 











The Other End of the Table 
Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


THE STARVING PEOPLE - 
OF EUROPE AND. Asia 
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rather than better. If scientific advances 














were even all over the world, there would 
10 colonial peoples. If th iny one 
tion all ctions of the population could 
an muitaneou ¢ i 
f owel it kno M4 ») land- 
rds « 1 pol i 
€ ld D0 yrdi- 
( nillio P 
Rea on of th sult 
I er-skel 0 rf 
e adva igre or ¢ a Oo 
dream ind k vreat mis- 
ynarie and educato ] yn} e 
) ( mountaineel entots 
or th lum-dwellei l a ye as 
is V are, 1e! ud aere- 
stand, all defend ourselves, all cooperate, 
We could have a good itional and inter- 
ational life. Something ce t is the 
h-dream of every real educator or 


religious prophet. When I was a boy, 
the Protestant world was widely voicing 
the slogan, “The world for Christ in this 


generation.” Not long ago there were 
millions of Socialists who thought we 
should soon be able to usher in a peace- 
ful and cheerful and intelligent world 
commonwealth of nations. And now look 
at what we have! Terrific technological 
“progress” of a few and the backward- 
ness of thé many have brought us to the 
brink of tragedy. 


We May Be Saved From Civilization 


You see what I get by borrowing from 
Listen Oak. I land in a swamp of 
pessimism. But maybe the worst will 
never happen. It is clear that we cannot 
continue as we are now. The human race 
can’t continue with some of us believing 
in atomic power and others believing in 
ghosts. Perhaps the next war will fix 
things up. It will certainly be the civil- 
ized and scientifically advanced popula- 
tien concentrated in great cities which 


By WILLIAM E Boy 
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picture inte gen n y 
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aatiaell hl] P { 
at lal probDlems—all I 
tional—and forgetti 
He sees a hitch, to be o> “Te Be 
Ministers could agree 
pianetary problems 
tronomers agree a . 
4 
galaxy-sized puzzles, tl resent world 
d 
worries would be speed me al 
There’s the rub! But who ever said th 
salvation of mankind come easy? 


The thing is—after all 





POLITICAL SCIENCE—_ 
Scientists Get Ready for Role j 

Polities. —Newspaper headline. 

Now scientists prepare to mix, 

Quite fearlessly, in politix. 

They leave behind the laboratory 

And seek a new and greater glory, 


The conquerors of space and matter 
Especially, of late, the latter, 
Come forth with theorems and laws, 
l.e., effect must fellow cause, 


And leads of logic and of reason 
That operate in any season 

With test tubes, cyclotrons, and rotors, 
But not—poer innocents—with voters. 


——= Richard Armour— 














An Editorial— 
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Henry Wallace and the Election Compaign 


EPORTS from all over the country 
are to the effect that the Wallace 
episode has thrown confusion into 
the ranks of the forces campaigning for 
a liberal Congress. This is partly be- 
cause Wallace has been regarded as the 
leader of such so-called leftist forces as 
those represented by PAC and the ALP. 
Since their leader has been thrown out 
of the Cabinet, these groups may be ex- 
pected to have their enthusiasm some- 
hat chilled. 
On the other hand, the Truman Ad- 
ministration as a whole has been weak- 
ened. This is not because Wallace has 


been cast out, but because the whole af- 





Henry Wallace 


fair was handled in an inept way which 
indicated lack of clarity at the top. 
There is in many minds, moreover, the 
notion that the ejection of Wallace is a 
symbol of Truman’s alleged turn to a 
reactionary policy. It is taken for grant- 
ed that since there is a bipartisan for- 
eign policy there is little to choose be- 
tween the domestic programs of the two 
parties. 

The Republicans are understandably 
heartened by the things that have hap- 
pened. Their opponents have been placed 
before the country in a disadvantageous 
light. The Communist and fellow-travel- 
er character of some of the Democratic 
support has been dramatically displayed 
for all to see. So important has been the 


effect of Wallace’s excursion into foreigt 
policy that it is generally taken fm 
granted that the Republicans will com 
trol the 80th Congress. 


Turis furnishes proof of the inadequalé 








organization and leade p of Ame 
ican liberal forces. The: = no reasol 
why an intelligent libera 1 be col 
fused by what has hap d. Wallace 
a liberal in domest ffairs, made 4 
speech in whieh he took a 
position on foreign affa F t 
was thrown out. He is out, t becaus 
he is a liberal in F his ming 
but because he is a rea yna i 
other, and because Cabinet membes 
should not open! po \ at 
foreign policy. 

There are reactiona ind progr 
sives on both sides of the Congress nd 
aisle. We have their yrds. The 

effo% 


jective of any intelligent | veral 
must be to elect the preferred -andidaté 
without regard to pa lesignatio 
What liberals and laborites want is 
telligent! 


inte 


Congress which will act 
about labor-management problems, 
flation, economic planning, social sit 
ity, public health, the permanent re 
Progressive Republicans and Democr#'s 


‘ai 
for a new \@ 





with some variations, ar‘ 
- ° eats and 
Deal. Reactionary Democrats @ 


publicans, with corresponding ™ 


tions, are against it. ¥ 

Why liberals should be confuseé * 
discouraged because Wallace made #*™ 
and contradictory speech about re 
affairs and so got kicked out al 
Cabinet is something which pass < 
derstanding. We have the same need K 





Wd 





a progressive Congresss which pee 
before this happened. The tests pata 
gressivism are the same. Trade al 
ists and liberals who have 8 a 


d pave » 


nor key 


will vote precisely as they wou 
m 


Wallace had not thrown 4 
wrench into the campaign. 
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Yedicated ta an enpode af all Aetalitarian enemies af democracy 
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American Jews Versus Kenneth Leslie 








7 ENNETH LESLIE, editor of Th 
Protestant, is running into some 
ough salll ng in his efforts to 

mulct Jew reanizations out of funds 

keep his Stalinist publication in the 
black. In a blast against the publica- 
tion, the Na al Community Relations 
‘Advisory Council, which includes lead- 
ing Jewish organizations throughout the 
United ates, bluntly accused The 
Protestant of contributing to “inter- 


and of “obstructing 
the development of good intergroup rela- 


United States.” 


group dissension’ 


tions in the 
that The 
Protestant had made “irresponsible and 
malicious attacks upon Jewish agencies, 
national and local,” and it urged that 
its member groups refrain from 
tributing to the Leslie “crusade.” That 
crusade has been exposed several times 
by The New Leader. Leslie has used 


The Council also charged 


con- 


By Raymond Howard | 


eve ! the Communist book to 


n Jewish organizations, 


claiming that he has 5,000 clergymen 
enlisted combating anti-Semitism. 
Johannes § that former fund-raiser 
for Hitler. has even sent out invitations 
on his letterheads asking that Jews sup- 
port The Protestant. 

Leslie has used the money raised to 
promote The Protestant (which the 
Council pointed out has no official con- 
nection with the Protestant church) and 


The 
and to organize a Commission 
Anti-Semitic 
from Textbooks. 


to publish a comic magazine, 


Challenger 


to Eliminate Statements 


Now he finds such organizations as 
B'nai B'rith, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Jewish War Veterans and 


the Community Councils of every major 
in a solid block against 
Council’s attack has hurt 


city lined up 


him. The 











Leslie ¢ S periphery. They 
C ered \ *-k on Henry Ep- 
steil Den indidate for the 
Co of A; is chairman of the 
Council and who sponsored the resolu- 
tion cond he Protestant. 
Leslie's « ’ group, The Anti- 
Fascist Jewis ( mittee of the 
Protestant. lashed out at Epstein for 
“playing politics.” and attacked the 
America Jewish Committee and” its 
president, Judge Joseph A. Proskauer, 


whom it has charged with “pursuing” a 
policy that sac: Jewish and other 
minority in a futile attempt 
and clerical-Fascist 
in this country.” 


ifices 
interesis 
Fascist 


groups 


to appease 
powell 

Epstein. who has 
past of 
Stalinist frents. 


been guilty in the 
up with some dubious 
may be taking this way 
of indicating that he has broken from 
the Communist periphery. However, the 


lining 





a Pix timation 
that | ie Catholic 
hierarchy, probably further hurt 
y 0) ! ope). 
Ong Le < i ants in 
drive I ardson, a 
former pastor wh asked by his 
Hai church ft The New 
Lead revealed a year a that Rich- 
ardson was ask« to 1 ‘ his chap- 
Jai post oversea lu e the war— 
Sow hono Ric | heads the 
SO-¢ | “clergym = division of The 
Protestant. 
Since it was founded seven years ago, 


used The Protestant 


for the Stalimst 


Leslie has to beat 
the He 


drum 4 
attacked the war as imperialist during 


cause, 
then switched to 
f the Soviets when the 
Nazis invaded Russia. The 
of The Protestant defends 
eign policy to the limit and carries such 
articles as “Chiang Kai-shek—Nice 
Hitler,” Aids War on China” 
and “Holy Inquisition for America.” 


the Stalin-Hitler pact. 


all-out support’ <« 


current issue 
Stalin’s for- 


“Vatican 
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LISTENING IN ON THE 
PARTY LINE 

® The Communist-controlled Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare roped in 
Joe Louis and Mayor O’Dwyer during 


its New York campaign to “Lend-a- 
Hand-to-Dixie Land” ... it also secured 
a license to solicit funds on _ street 
corners. This is the Stalinists’ answer 


to Van A. Bittner, who refused to let 


them take part in the CIO campaign to 


organize the South. 

® Out goes another Communist type- 
writer-pounder for being too revolution- 
ary. This time it’s Vern Smith, veteran 
party hack, ex-IWW, former Moscow 


tarrespondent for the Duily Worker and 
an editor of the People’s Daily World in 

The CP expelled him 
shortly after Ruth McKenney and Bruce 
ted 


for “opposing de- 





cisions of the Party.” 

@® Watch out for the new Communist 
front, American Council for a Demo- 
cratic Greece. This was organized a few 
by the Stalinists with such 
William Gailmor, 
Dorothy Parker, Marion Bachrach, Ed- 
win Berry Burgum and Donald Ogden 
board vf directors. As 
was to be expected, the Council will sup- 


days ago 


veteran fronters as 


Stewart on its 


port the EAM program in Greece and 
“bring clear information about Greece 


+ 


to the American public.” 
k, who used to organize 
in the 
now the “vetcran’s expert’ 





Stalinist students 
movement, is ° 


for the Daily 








Worker. In the days be- 
fore Joe was drafted to non-combat 
duty, he served on the highly-secret 
“Army-N Commission” of the Com- 
munist Party and helped distribute 











literature to Stalinist “cells” demanding 


the dissolution of America’s military 
forces and substitution of a “Workers’ 
Army.” 

@ The Seafarers International Union 
slammed the Communist-controlled Na- 
tional Maritime Union after the strikes 
were settled. The AFL accused the 
NMU of “free loading” and _ striking 
after the SIU had won all seamen’s 


demands. 
@ The Communists are starting a new 


Just when we 
recove 





were bezinn ng to 

fyom the Political Action at 
Madison Scuare Garden two weeks 
ago. the news drifted into The New 


the PAC is prepar- 
Schrecklichkeit 
] The 


les. 
2 sees to be that if you can 


Leader office that 
ing a new brand of 


campaign: jing 


genera] idea seen to be that if you can 
= your head siuck on a pike, why not 
= try to sel] Marecatonio, Pepper and 
= Wall 1 same way? After all, 
= they hit the spot too. and they’re much 
= less re€ 1 V 





ne about that CIO- 
PAC made a deal with a little band 
rs called People’s Songs, 


Witt 
> 


of minnesinge 





Inc. This troupe of singing Stalin- 
i used to be known as the Almanac 
Singers, and back in the days when 
Nazi-Soviet friendship had _ been 
= sealed in (Polish) blood and Fascism 
‘was a matter of taste, it delivered 





many a ringing blow for peace. Thus: 
Wendell Willkie and Franklin D; 
Seems to me they both agree; 
They both agvee on killing me... 
Well, came June 22, 1941, a decisive 
the almanac, and what with 
into the war and 
the Almanac Singers lost 
their voices and closed up shop. But 
now People’s Songs, Ine., is flexing 
its larynx and planning to “Sing and 
Win” campaign with “Songs of 
Politica) Action.” The May bulletin 
of People’s Songs advises its readers 
to “Sing today—or moan tomorrow... 
Everywhere there are citizens’ com- 
mittee meetings, rallies, union meet- 
ings. Let’s make every one a singing, 
shouting meeting. A song is worth a 
dozen speeches.” Just like Pappy 
O’Daniel, you see—but has PAC got 
the biscuits to pass out? 
There indications 


date on 
tussia getting 


everything, 


the 





are some that 
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People’s Songs is set to move into the 
‘province of the back fence tomcat. 
“If your Congressman won’t listen,” 
the May bulletin instructs, “stand 
inder his windaw and sine at him. 
Get everybody in yo union, church, 
lodge, school, fam aioon, singing 
with yo 

But the burden the campaign 
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“literary” quarterly with such commis- 
sars as Sam Sillen, John Howard Law- 
son and Howard Fast in command. Ac- 
cording to its first announcement Main- 


stream will “carry forward the demo- 
cratic literary traditions of our coun- 
try.” Albert Maitz, who had his 


wrist slapped for mildly suggesting that 
Dos Passos and James Farrell are good 
who recanted) is also on 
First issue Jan. 1, 1947; 


writers (and 


the board we 


can hardly wait. 
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Heres Te Stalin, Hei True Blue... 





will be borne by radio transcriptions. 


According to the CIO News, the PAC 





has prepared nineteen “Register and 
vote” spot announcement rec yrdings, 
with the ballads prepared by People’s 
Songs. The latter agemey adds that 
“songs whch may easily be adapt- 
ed for specific candid and local 
ssues shoukl be prepared during the 
summer and recordings made.” One 


People’s Songs favorite is a number 
called “DDT,” 


one took a 


which tells how some- 
Washington 
The 
the 
were 

De 


spray gun t 


and gave Congress a de-lousing. 





only Congressmen not injured in 
process, according to the verse, 
Vito Marcantonio, Hugh 
Lacy and A. Clayton Powell. 

If we are really in for this sort of 


Reps. 


thing, there can be no harm in pass- 


ing along the following ditty, suitable 


for singing around «a campfire in 
Senator Vandenberg’s back yard some 
evening. Dealing with one of the 


most vital questions before American 
Labor, it has the advantage of being 


adaptable to almost any known 
melody: 
Albamia demands adiiission into 


the United Nations. Hey! Hey! 
monopoly- 


Hey! 


sick of 
capitalist machinations. 
Hey! 
The progressive insist 
That Albania go on the list 
Of the with united 
aspirations. Hey! Hey! 
And so to bed. 


Albania is 


forces 


countries 


a [a 
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The Nehru Government in India 
By Ben Segal 


4 ENJA DWARKADAS was one 
kK of the founders and officers of 

the All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress, and Welfare Officer of the India 
United Group of Mills. He has been 
visiting the United States on official 
business since July, and has con.pleted 
a tour of the South, inspecting mills 
and talking with labor and manage- 


sent. I recently had an opportunity 


about the Nehru Government's being 
conservative and packed with indus- 
trialists (a criticism made by the Com- 
munists), Dwarkadas pointed out that 
the best refutation of this is seen in 
the program already proposed by the 
new Government, and secondly, in the 
role of Jai Prakash Narain, head of 
the Congress Socialist Party. Narain, 
who was the leader of the background 


Elections in Germany 
By JACK ARMOR 


Paris. The biggest surwvrise in the 
recent voting in the three zones of Ger- 
many occupied by British, French and 
American troops was the small vote ths 
Stalinists received. In the British zone 
it was expected that the Communists 
would get about 20 percent of the bal- 
lots; it was thought that in the heavily 
industrialized Ruhr and other areas that 
suffered greatly during the war the Com- 
munists were strong. Actually, they got 
only five percent of the vote. Another 
surprise was the strength of the inde- 





ed the Social Democrats jn the ¢ 


1932, in 1946 the Social Demoerg,, 
26 percent of the votes. The Stalin 
were the second party in 1932: ; 

they are in fourth place with ) % 
of the ballots. The Communists 7 
Saar have been silent about the geo, 
unien with France promised by Byrn, 


n 


In the Soviet zone the Commyrig 
dominated Socialist Unity Party obits 
ed, of course, an absolute “a 
though it was weaker in the indus; 


area of Saxony than in the agricyip, 





to interview him in Washington. He group during the war, at first was op- pendent non-party vote in small com- provinces of Mecklenbourg-Pom 












































repudiated the charge that the Mos posed to the compromise poposal of munities. With most of the votes in The Socialist Unity Party got ond F 
lems and the Untouchables have been the British Government and wouldn’t the British zone tabulated, the British- votes, 61 percent of the total: the cs Cc 
treated badly by British and the All- cooperate. But when Nehru was named supported Social Democrats received tian Democrats and Liberal Deis 

India Congress Party. head of the Government and an- 5,513,855 votes, the Christian Democrats got 39 percent. As an example of 3 r 

He made it very clear that Jinnah’s nounced his program, Narain changed 5,377,316, the independent non-party can- the Stalinists hold elections, jn Branis i 
actions and views were not represent- his mind and accepted a position on didates 2,534,970, the Stalinists only burg there was only one candids Ss 
ative of the Moslem people in India the Congress Executive and Working 752,721. most communes. Otto Grotewohl, » T 
but of a small clique of landlords and Committee and pledged full support As in the American State of Georgia, chairman of the “Unity” Party, op; r 
opportunists. Jinnah was given all the of his group to the Nehru Government. in the British zone far fewer votes are Mclotov’s declaration that Germay 
safeguards and con-vessions possible (An interesting sidelight is the fact required to win a seat in a village govern- eastern borders nad been fixed at Pay S 
by the Congress group in the attempts that Jai Prakash Narain told Dwar- ment than in the towns and cities. Hence dam, which influenced the vote P! 
to get his cooperation in the new Gov- _kadas in a private conversation that the independent candidates won 23,343 other zones. ct 
ernment, but he had refused to meet he was definitely opposed to the Com- municipal seats, the Christian Democrats An obvious fact is that the party ls 
them half way. Both Gandhi and munists in India as they were not to 20,621, the Social Democrats 16,172, the the oceupation forces back wins | . 

= Nehru made special trips to see Jih be trusted and were more interested Liberals 4,634, the Center 1,737, the zones: the Stalinists in the Soviet m by 
a nah in an attempt toward conciliation, '" the welfare of the Soviet Union Communists 694, the Conservatives 24, the Social Democrats and independe 
but to no avail. Jinnah, according to than in India, which makes them con- and the Rhine Party 2. in the British zone, the Christian Dex * 
Z Dwarkadas, is an opportunist who is sistent with all other Communists.) Of 2,360,064 votes in the municipal «rats in the French and American » ~ 
= letting his personal pride and ambition The labor program of the new Gov- elections in Baden, Southern Wuertem- In all zones a military dictatorshiyd L 
¥ ‘tand in the way of cooperating with ernment is anything but conservative. berg, the Saar and Rhine-Hessen-Nas- dam, which declaration injured Cong * 
= “TVA’s” have already heen started sau in the French zone the Christian nisis in every zone. by 
z with eight dams now completed; a Democrats polled 1,273,674 or more than The f . pan be 
g housing program subsidized by the 54 percent. The Social Democrats got the final tabulation of 30,000,000 a T 
= new Government has been inaugurat- 563,507, the Communists 180,466, the in the four zones gives these results 
F3 ed; and a social security program Popular Party 87,015, others 657,849. Christian Democrats vould O58 24 % 
along the lines of the Beveridge Plan he size of the balloting was a sur- Social Democrats jo 
has been adopted. The work day has prise; almost 85 percent of those eligible Socialist Unity . 
been changed from nine to eight hours went to the polls, and the Stalinists got Communists 4 
with a 48-hour week and double pay = a smashing defeat even in the industrial Basse-Saxe Party . 
for all hours over 40. Arbitration = Saar. Whereas the Communists defeat- Center & 
boards have been set up which are = be 
granting 20 percent to 25 percent z Se re tee ee ee ree i aa ii th 
wage increases. The law calls for = T 4 — ‘ _ same motives—get all you can while a 
seven paid holidays during the year, z FENGS (Continued from Page Two) geiting’s good. That is the free ems be 
and a complete workmen’s compensa- = uenced by the Communists. Win votes prise system. Having made enom : 
tion law has been passed. Employ- = by avoiding issues, seems to be the slogan is i American jokes i 
ment exchanges have becn set up and = of the Democrats. At the same meeting ‘nial to satlliietie te-die oni hae : 
a comprehensive adult education pro- - at which Lehman spoke, Frank Kingdon, elatively high wages, the workers : 
gram instituted. . = the perfect example of the innocent Jib- ject to having them cut by rising pr 
Another example of the er = eral who gives unwitting support to the * 
ness of the Nehru Government is the a Communists, said that the progressive @ Sufficient signatures have 
Jawcharlal Nehru appointment of an Untouchable, Jag- 3 movement in the USA has suffered a rounded-up to put a referendum ¢ 
jiva Ram, — Labor Minister. (Un- a great set-back in the ousting of Wallace. Townsend Plan on the ballot in P 
the government, In the past Jinnah touchables being the ue depressed = J’\l take the capitalist Harriman any- land, Oregon, in November. The cov'e 
was supported and built up by the —o Dwarkadas — me that i time in preference to the farmer Wal- plated plan, to provide old age pets 
British Tories who used him as the — oe ee epeiginalagian m Ge @ lace. In the history of intellectual fraud, of $100 monthly, would oe based « 
naduesk ef the apposition te the government, but they oe see te = nothing has ever been more fraudulent 3 percent gross tax on al! incomes 
Indian Congress Party. 54 in - task of ertpRnInERe i than the pose of Wallace as the champion * : + 
as Uf y re F “ ( 11s § ~, yp OR : ° ( 

As for the rioting that has been pal pn irae pet - the aa ge brand of arrant nonsense > ig pe ee 
going on against the new government, Malo Government. Nehru has indi- 3 eh ae . _ spices a We * ; sags wegen : odblgg rie \ 
Dwarkadas said that he is in fact sur- ated ti the G + «will hel = was voiced by Eden ho urged liad a speech by President Charles - ‘ 
prised that the violence has not been — seas ° a v! 4 z spirit and a new approach to Russia Gowan who warned delegates agu 

industry if the employers provide = to avoid an imminent threat of war, infiltration by partyliners into tne AY 

greater. He stated that the Moslem decent pay and working conditions, talking the familiar gibberish about if vigilance ee slackened. 
League did everything possible to stir in-luding housing, for the workers. i “dissipating suspicion.” ase , 
up trouble but with relatively little  Ppyade union organization is definitely ar . * es lanta seems 
success. Is Bengal, for example, the encouraged by the new Government. a Stri — lin , e roe rey: ae gor sill 
City Government, which is Moslem, Dwarkadas, although not a member : trikes st one oor ep ppaypecnse. a docking “4 ” px 
declared a holiday in protest against o¢ the Canceien Dente, Wilhewes tut Against the facturers are hoarding of $685,305 against it, by chang 
he Geerenens. ont te pile 0 eee nea 4 carat Consumer <r products, creating name. Labor leaders is — 
operated by refusing to enforce law gible one for India at tke preseut Une, en — Lee hed — — = ete Se 
and order. nd nts Alen semen we as hig ler =p? ce , iam Sylvester, tevenue Jollector, seize all the 

‘ ‘ : 2 president of the Empire State Towel of the Klan to pay the lien. The 6 

In response to another question lend all possible ass‘stance to India. & and Linen Service Bureau, charged. Klan has 60,000 members, Ket” 

F : Previously the Textile Workers Union Denty, secretary of the Legisls 
UL anda the aimee aeeouatian wbout hosed: Council, ated 
ing of other textiles. 
ee ee ree You may have difficulty in buying a —— IT TAKES A LITTLE TIM’ 
steak, even on the black market. But the “The ‘bi-partisan’ foreign polity 
number of steers on the hoof is close new generally endorsed by Wallace. * 
to the all-time record of 1944, the De- one of imperialist intervention, "" 
partment of Agriculture says. And the is leading us to war and js a ast . 
steak you would like wili continue to departure from the path carved 
fatten deep in the heart of Texas and by FDR.” (Daily Worker editor 
Wyoming until the price goes up again. September 13, 1946.) : 
Meat production this month will be the “The sharp reply to te * "7 
lowest on record. Butcher shops are f rensthemantes in the United 5 
empty, though there is plenty of meat, which was given in Madison Squat 
because we have an economy of scarcity Garden was very timely.” (Mow 

in the midst of abundance. Those who radio, September 16, 1946.) j 

| ~~! on. MOST On ‘1 wholesale scale are ‘Now that the whole “a 

1olding it for higher prices. . ing has oe™ 

The  publie ae sa when strikers ss emassee 9 f a 7 pat i 

paralyze the economic life of a city olares = arenes tp ; nd Pef 

i : : : of support for Wallace er ‘ 

| Haven't You a Larger One for the Sunday Papers? rENEte tie But few get mad when counts.” (Daily Worker editor® 

| Courtesy of the New York Times. big meat dealers or textile manufactur- tember 20, 1946.) 

ers engage in sabotage, for exactly the : SEF 
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HICAGO — Brawny construction 
workers are toiling these sultry 

days by the bank of the Chicago 
river. The dirty old river, which has 
seen plenty since this sprawling village 
first began deluding itself that it’s a 
city now is witnessing birth pangs of a 
new building. 

It's that of the Chicago Sun, Marshall 
Field’s still impotent threat to Col. Me- 
Cormick’s Chicago Tribune. 

While the workmen sweat under the 
relentless sun, the “sidewalk super- 
jntendents” are lined up on the Madisou 
St. bridge overlooking the building site. 
They stare at the workmen, copies of the 
Tribune sticking out of their pockets. 

After almost five years of trying, the 
Sun—despite its promoters’ 
predictions—can’t seem to beat the Trib 
cirenlation-wise. True, the Sun's circu- 


original 


lation figures are today at a new high 
of 103,000. But nearly every paper in 
tewn reports similar increases. 

The big question—why the continu- 
ance of the Trib’s high circulation— 
never seems to be adequately answered. 
Like its counterpart, the Daily News, 
in New York, it seems to be read mainly 
by working people, the sort that shouldn’t 
be reading it. Maybe it’s the comics. 
That’s the usual apologetic refrain. 

Whatever it ts, the Trib still is the 
most powerful influence in midwest 
And that’s all to the bad 
fer it still stands for everything that 
is reactionary in politics. 


journalism, 


One good reason why a lot of people 
prefer to read the reactionary Trib is 
because the opposition morning papet - 
the Sun—just isn’t a good paper. It isn’t 
lousy, either. 

Typographically, dhe Trib has the Svv 
beat. But in things like editorials, where 
i. could be a major influence for pro- 
gressive thought. the Sun just ain’t hit- 
ting the ball. 


The editorials are confusing, neither 
here nor there, and frequently contra- 
dictory. During the recent railroad 
strike, the Sun frontpaged an editorial 
demanding “action” of President Tru- 
man. When Truman provided same, tha 
Sum denounced his “action” as “anti- 
labor,” which it was. But that was 
pretty much what the Sun was demand- 
ing in the first place. 

The Sun 
matters. 


is contradictory on other 
Typical was its editorial 
handling of the Mihailovitch fiasco. 

“Few Americans can take any satis- 
faction from the sentencing of Draja 
Mihailovitch to death by a Yugoslav 
military court,” the Sun intoned. 

According to his own lights, 

Mihailovitch may well have been a 
patriot always, He led the Yugoslav 
fight against the Germans in 1941. He 
doubtless always hated them. But after 
1941 a change in his operations set in. 
In the later years of the war he did 
little if any fighting against the Axis, 
and he fought the Yugoslav partisans 
who were waging mass warfare against 
the Germans and Italians. Had his side 
won the internal Yugoslav struggle, 
Marshal Tito might have been in the 
dock in his place. Mihailovitch has lost 
to a revolution. Tito could have demon- 
strated his own magnanimity in the eyes 
of the world by commuting the sentence.” 
me a * 


Tuars typical Sun pussy-footing. 
There are no Stalinists on the editorial 
board of the paper. To use a familiar 
cliche, they are “confused liberals.” 
They criticize Russia a lot more than 
does PM, but it’s with the tone of a 
mother informed that her son has mis- 
behaved. , 

The local Stalinists hate the Sun with 
a vengeance. They have just launched 
their own abortion, The Chicage Star, 
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Ru THE 1909 TROLLEY STRIKE IN 
PHILADELPHIA STRIKEBREAKERS 
STAGED A STRIKE -WITHIN -A-SfRMKE, 
HIRED ON “THE UNDERSTANDING THAT 
THEY COULD PockKeT THE FARES WE 
STRIKEBREAKERS WENT IN FOR 
PRIVATE INITIATIVE, INSISTED ON 
RUNNING THE CARS BACK AND FORTH 
ON BUSY, PROFITABLE SHORT-HAUS, 
RESULTING IN CHADE oA) BUSY 
STREETS , AND No SERVICE IN THE 
OUTLYING DISTRICTS.” 

















Suprorr LaBor / Buy UNION Goons./ 
LOOK FoR THIS LABEL IN THE NEXT 
HAT YOU BUY. IT4S YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF SHILIED, UNION WORKMANSHIP, | 
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The Chieago “Sun” 
Field’s Midwest Paper Not Like His New York ‘“‘PM’’ 


By Roger Durkoff 





a ver 








Everything Streamlined Except— 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














which makes it a weekly practice to 
needle the Sun and other reactionary 
capitalist newspapers.” The Star even 
asserted, without fourdation of course, 
that the Sun was anti-Semitic. It seems 
that the Sun ran a Mutt and Jeff strip 
kiddingly used a Jewish man 
named Sam as its buft, 

The Sun 


cents to five cents daily. 


which 


went from three 
Like PM, it 
frankly is losing money and hoped that 
it could break even this year with the 


recently 


price boost. The move was badly ad- 
vised at this time because of the infla- 
tionary situation. Ironically, it was the 
Sun that for months kad been carrying 
on the vociferous campaign in 
town for retention of OPA and against 
the “penny gouging” landlords et al. 

There’s another factor in why the 
And that is it has the 
lowest esprit de corps 01 any newspaper 
staff in town. Drop into the bar across 
the street where the Sun’s local staff 
goes to lose an evening. Complete dis- 
affection with the Sun and partciularly 
its managing editor, one E. Z. Dimit- 
man, is constantly voiced there. 


most 


Sun isn’t good. 


Principal beef among the loca] staff 
is the role of Dimitman. A rewrite man 
ten or twelve years ago on Moe Annen- 
berg’s Philadelphia Jnqwirer, he rose 
quickly to the post of m. e. Dimitman 
was selected by Field after earlier, un- 
happy experiences with such men as 
Rex Smith, former Newsweek editor, 
Turner Catledge, the New York Times 
wheel, and Milburn “Pete” Akers, who 
should have stood in bed writing politics 
in the first place. 

Dimitman knows techhical phases of 
newspapering. He did a lot to save 
deugh on the mechanical side. But—so 
his underlings say—he doesn’t know 
his rump from his elbow on what play 
a story should be given. 

A Republican in politics on a liberal 
newspaper, Dimitman is operating on a 
shee-string budget; he won’t, if he can 
help it, send men out of town eon stories 
he says he can get from UP and AP. 


a ~* 


A MORE serious charge is that while 
he is the boss of the editorial operation, 
he is the BOSS. And no one from the 
city editor, an old Philly cronie named 
Paul Ramsey, to the head of the copy 
boys, can do as much as make a minor 
decision without getting “Dimmy’s” 
okay. 

“Dimmy” is a guy who works like a 
beaver, 12 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Having a free hand, except on 
“policy” matters, “Dimmy” makes sure 
that the San leoks like the Chicago edi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Inquirer with 
a minimum of bright, breezy features. 


athe Essig if 


Above all this, Marshal] Field “reigns” 
with an invisible hand. Rarely butting 
except to 
answer letters of complaint addressed 
to him, he wisely takes the tack of per- 
mitting professional newsmen to put out 
the paper 


into the paper's affairs, 


without his two cents (sic). 
He-participates in editorial conferences 
held each morning. And when he. does 
have something to say, it is rarely in 
disagreement with anything anyone 
might have said before him. ‘ 
‘An interesting recent development is 
the fact that Field’s son, Marshall, Jr., 
is now making the rounds of the paper's 
departments in an effort to 
learn the business. Some day, so pres- 
sent plans have it, young Field will take 
over as “editor and publisher,” the titles 


¢ 


various 


his old man now has. 
Young Field is reported to be a tot 
more on the “conservative side” than 


his father. He describés himself as 


being politically “left of center” and not 


“holiness” of 
Russia’s relo m world affairs. 


one “taken in” with the 


From all I could find out, young Field 
is a real liberal who is hep to things 
Stalinist. A supporter of the American 
Veterans Committee, though he is: not 
a member, Field plays careful on the 
matter of “joining” commie fronts. 

The elder Field these days is a lot 
more careful in joining organizations. 
He definitely does not want to be tied 
to any “fronts.” But, a man whose lib- 
eral ideas sometimes blind him, his 
name does occasionally appear on Mos- 
cow-printed letterheads. i 

With Field’s continued backing—and 


there is no indication he will back dut—. 


the San may one day become a jreal 
giant in American journalism. That is 
the hope of all honest liberals. All that 
is needed is an injection of the sort of 
thing that makes the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch a paper that is read. outside 
of St. Louis. a 

And a paper that will cure the mid- 
west isolationist belt of reading the 
Tribune which still calls itself “The 
World’s Greatest’ Newspaper.” 


THRONE FOR A LOSS 





Kune GEORGE is going back to 
Greece, 
As wany had expected. 
From exile he has won release, 
He’s duly been elected. 
Te one, however, who but peeks, 


It's easy toe see through it: 
With things the way they are, the 
Greeks 
Are smart to let George de it. 











Richard Armour 
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We Want to Write as We Please 


American Authors’ Authority Is a Scheme for Thought Contr 


. may be the sign of a new climate in 
I American public opinion. Or it may 

be merely that this time the commis- 
wars of the intelligentsia went a bit toc 
far. In any case it is a fact that move 
than 75 writers, braving the inevitable 
eries of “red-baiting,” have organized 
to fight a daring and carefully plotted 
caid on their freedom to write as they 
please. 

They have banded together, under the 
name of American Writers Association, 
to do battle against a proposed monopoly 
control of creative writing: the Amer- 
ican Authors Authority. Every mail 
brings new adhesions to the associa- 
lion at its headquarters, 70 West 65th 
Street, New York, as the nature of the 
raid and the possibility that it may suc 
ceed become known through the country. 

The American Authors Authority 
(AAA) was fathered and hatched by the 
Sereen Writers Guild and hastily adopt- 
ed by the Radio Writers Guild, both 
domiciled in Hollywood. It is the boldest 
attempt ever made to establish thought 
eontrol in America. If actually foisted 
on the literary crafts, it would give a 
single and rigidly centralized clique 
headed by some “salaried tough mug,” 
in the elegant phrase of its sponsors 
a veto power over the dissemination of 
ideas, 

In effect the Authority would con 
stitute a trusteeship over the brain chil 
dren of all write It would not merely 
control but own the copyrights on every 
thing from a two-line filler or sonnet or 
magazine article to a book or play. These 
literary products it would “lease” o1 
“license” to publishers and producers 
who accept the AAA’s conditions and 
recognize its dominion. In this way a!! 
creative writing, to reach the public 
would have to funnel through one nat 
row and carefully guarded gap. Even 
if the tough-mug guardians were liberal 


saints, such terrific power would tempt 


them to influence the flow of ideas. And 
if the leadership of the Screen and Radic 
guilds is any indication, the “tough 
mugs” will be neither liberal nor saintly 
in their respect for freedom of e& 


pression. ‘ 
The key word in the whole AAA set- 
up is compulsion. In theory a writer 


eould stay out of the copyright pool by 


staying out of the Guilds. In practice 
he would be blacklisted as an “outlaw” 
or “seab.” No publishing house, film 
producer, magazine editor or radio sta- 


tion would dare to use his works 


because 
it would thereby violate the Authority’s 
rules and in its turn be blacklisted. The 


AA A bo ses 


sition to drive a magazine or a _ book 


would be in a strategic px 


house or a motion picture company out 
of business by withholding the literary 
materials on which such enterprises live. 

Here is how James M. Cain, the novel- 
ist whose name was signed to the first 

draft of the proposal, sums up the opera 
tion: 

“The writer will send all works to 
the Authority to be copyrighted in its 
name for his benefit. The Authority 
will then say, ‘We shall copyright for 
assignment no works except from 
writers who have become members of 
the proper guild.’ This will take care 
of the outlaw contributor who became 
so menacing to ASCAP at the time of 
its fight with the radio studios. It will 
also say we shall lease no rights except 
to lessors who comply with the basic 
agreements of the guilds. The Screen 
Writers Guild will say, ‘We shall per- 
mit our writers ¢t 
terial not leased through the Authority, 
and this will compel every writer in 
the country hoping for picture or maga- 
zine sale to send his work to the 
Authority for copyright before the 
magazinés or publishers get it.” 

The bold-face words are Mr. Cain’s. 
They underline the element of compul- 
sion, both against the writer and those 
who use his work, that is at the heart of 
this amazing project. 

Superficially the AAA invites com- 


o work on no ma- 


By Eugene Lyons 





~~ 


AN EXPERT ON DICTATORSHIP 
It is natural that Eugene Lyons should be a Jeader among those who spot the 
shadow of approaching Gleichschaltung and raise a hue and cry against it. After his 
long experience as UP correspondent in Moscow he came back and wrote “Assignment 
in Utopia” and “Moscow Carousel.” In “The Red Decade” he gave a racy and detailed 
account of the goings-on of American Communists during the 1930’s. Their new 
maneuvers during the 1940's find him, with an increasing company at his side, still 


eager for the fray. 
a 


J 





parison with the ASCAP and Petrillo 
setups in, music, and the worst features 
of those music controls are,.in fact, em- 
bodied in the plan for the literary mo- 
nopoly. The mischief, however, merely 
begins at those points; it does not end 
there. 
o . ‘ 


Recmentation in the sphere of 
creative writing is on the face of it more 
pernicious than in the sphere of music. 
Jn ordinary common sense‘the suppres- 
sion of a given tune is not nearly as 
serious as the suppression of a given 
tune of thought. But ‘there are even 
more alarming implications in the 
Authority. Dorothy Thompson wrote 
about the plan in her syndieated column: 

“Technically, it is much closer to 
the Goebbels methods of thought con- 
trol than to the Communist. ... An am- 
hitious, disciplined, firmly controlled 
minority could easily capture it, espe- 
cially as writers are notorious indi- 
vidualists, primarily bent on their own 
creative activities. ... This proposal 
should be compared with the attempts 
of the Communist Party in France to 
win control over public opinion through 
similar methods; with the fight going 
on in the American Communist Party 
to exercise political control over even 
non-political writings of their own 
members; and with renewed discipline 
and control over Soviet writers, leading 
io many purges.” 

This aspect of the threat, of a piece 
with the larger menace of dictatorship 
facing the world, cannot be evaded. 

The essential point is that had the 
AAA been nurtured and launched by a 
lot of democratic angels it would still be 
iotalitarian. It is intrinsically monolith- 
ie, dictatorial, providing a perfect in- 
strument of thought contro] for use by 
any entrenched minority, perhaps Com- 
munist today, perhaps extreme Right to- 
Whatever the 
those who designed the plan, what.they 


morrow. intentions of 


have produced is a straitjacket for the 
minds of writers. 
But we would have to descend to the 


lowest levels of naivete to assume any 


benign intentions on the part of the de 


signers. It happens that Communist 
propaganda has been remarkably effec- 
tive among the $1,000-a-week prole- 
tavians of the cinema capital. Why this 
should be so is a subject for the annals 
of psychiatry, but the fact itself is be- 
yond doubt. It happens, furthermore, 
that the. most notorious example of suc- 
cessful Communist infiltration and con- 
trol of that gilded proletariat is the 
Sereen Writers Guild. 

The circumstance that the Authors 
Authority was first proposed and quickly 
accepied by the Screen Writers Guild 
therefore cannot be shrugged off. The 
presumptive evidence of Communist in- 
spiration is overwhelming. The alacrity 
with which the Daily Worker and other 
Communist organs rushed to the defense 
of the idea is, to put it mildly, revealing. 
When Elmer Rice, in his capacity as 
head of the Council of the Authors Lea- 
gue, blandly denies that there is any 
political angle to the business he is 
either kidding himself or the public. It 
may be no more than a strange accident 
that Mr. Rice always finds himself on 
the Communist side of the fence in pub- 


ic issues involving totalitarian strategy. 


This does not mean, of course, that 
everyone connected with the sponsor- 
ship of the AAA is a Communist. There 
are not enough Communists to go around 
fer the multifarious movements under 
their aegis. Every observer of Stalinist 
technique must know by now that a non- 
party “front” is prescribed practice for 
party-line projects. The front in this 
ease, it would seem, is a novelist whcse 
political intuitions are scarcely pyro- 
found, namely James M. Cain. 

The AAA scheme was adopted at a 
single meeting of the Guild without 
benefit of advance study or prolonged 
discussion. But its formulation—in 18 
pages of The Screen Writer—shows am- 
ple evidence of long, careful preparation. 
Behind Mr. Cain’s signature, we are jus- 
tified in surmising, are many confer- 
ences and a lot of -hard-headed planning 
by insiders like John Howard Lawson, 
Dalton Trumbo, 
Lester Cole and others whose names are 


Ringe Lardner, Jr., 











Bod News for Mars 


i. 


Kansas City Star. 














standard in party-line undertakings 

To prove that Cain himself jg gs ». 
nocent as Abel is about as Conclusive rp, 
futation of Communist interest jn 4, 
plan as proving that some Park Avene 
muddlehead or Social Register moron 
fronting for a party-line show js Not a 
Cornmunist. 


* * 


Tue national chairman of the Amer 
iean Writers Association dedicated to 
exposing the AAA is Dr. John Erskine, 
Its three vice-chairmen are Benjaniy 
Stolberg, Irene Kuhn and Rupert Hughes, 
Suzanne LaFollette is its executive seers. 
tary, Louis Waldman its legal couns, 
its executive committee includes Joy 
Neale Hurston, John T. Flynn, Reng |, 
Kuhn, John O’Connor, Patsy Ruth Mille, 
Norman Thomas, Fred Niblo Jr., Richard 
Rimanoczy and Eugene Lyons, Loe 
chapters of the organization are in the 
process of formation in Washington, (hi. 
eago and Hollywood. The activities of thy 
association will be financed by contrily. 
tions from individual men and women wip 
recognize the danger of the shocking \id 
for monopoly control of writing. (Fo 
readers able to make a contribution, this 
is an unsubtle hint.) 

lhe representative character of th 
raembership of the new association may 
be judged from such names on its iis 
as Rex Beach, Isaac Don Levine, Bruce 
Barton, Stanley High, Chapman Andrews, 
Emily Post, Max Danish, Katherine 
3rush, Dorothy Thompson, Herbert Corey, 
Talmadge, Martha Roundtre, 
George Sokolsky, Kenneth Crawforl, 
Louis Bromfield, John Chamberiair, 
Ayn’ Rand, W. E. Woodward, Hele 
Woodward, Oswald Garrison Villar, 
Milton Mayer, Giaret Garrett, Frank 
Hanighen, Osa Johnson, Clarence But 
Kelland, Rose Wilder Lar, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Julian Street, Georg 
Schuyler, Sophie Kerr, William Bradfai 
Huie, Major Alexander P. de Severshi, 
Morris Ryskind, Roy Chapman Andrew 
James Truslow Adams, Forrest Davis 
Leigh White, William L. White, la 
Yutang, Liston M. Oak, William E. Bobs 

Already the organized opposition lM 
averted the danger that the Authos 
League might give its blessing to 
scheme as hurriedly and with as 
discussion as the two Hollywood gu# 
did. With the limelight of public atte 
tion on it, the Council of the Leagi 
at its meeting on September 18 did 
commit itself, but appointed a commit 
to study the project and report back. 


The fact that Peter Lyon, notori 
a 


living 


dington 


@ fellow-traveler, is on that comm 
is hardly encouraging. Neither 's ™ 
fact that Elmer Rice is the key si# 
in the League and on this comm 








As spokesman for the Council of 
League, Mr. Rice has taken from ™ 
outset an angry, abusive and 
cooperative attitude towards the 
sition group. Whether this is = 
eredited to ideology or merely to mun 
bureaucratic dignity is anyone’s gue 
Rice barred reporters from the Loum 
meeting where the AAA was diseu a 
He raised silly technicalities to keep 
vepresentatives of the American Wi . 


P ° ‘ ae tneir 
Association from presenting ™“ 


. wen @ repre 
of the story. His ukase was oe 
sentative or none! 


* 


Waeruer Rice realizes it o 6 
issues raised by the AAA are” 
concern to the entire American PY 
Its stake in keeping open the chaste 
for the flow of ideas is the large 


direc 


. | offic 3 
all. The League and Guild pe 
+ sucer" 

ts 


whatever their motives, will n° ve 
in maintaining secrecy. The net 
opposition will see to it that ae 
ican people have a chance @ it 
their interest in freedom of thougt 
is to be hoped, also, that Least 
(Continued on Page’ Fou 
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MONG the new developments that 
Aw been unreeling behind the 
walls of the Kremlin, the most 
spectacular is the demotion of Marshal 
Gregory K. Zhukov to the post of com- 
ander of the Odessa military district. 
Only five months ago, Zhukov, the most 
gorified leader of the Red Army, was 
spointed commander of all the ground 
frees of the USSR and Stalin’s deputy 
as Minister of Defense. His present ap- 
pointment is a disgrace which must have 
been motivated by serious reasons. It 
is an outfluw of the struggle within the 
ruling Soviet “elite” that was going on 
throughout the war years and of which 
Zhukov was the central figure. 

Zhukov is the son of a worker and in 
his youth was himself a metal worker. 
Mobilized into the Tsarist Army in 1916, 
he fought valiantly at the front. In 1918 
he voluntesred into the Red Army, and 
goon d'stinguished himself. At the end 


ENT RR 








Zhukev 


of the Civil War he commanded a division 
of the First Mounted Army of which 
Stalin was political commissar. 

Zhukov has always been known for 
his quarrelsomeness and impetuousness. 
This engendered conflicts with many per- 
sons, among them Voroshilov, who has 
clashed with Zhukov ever since the Civil 
War. : 

After the end of the war Zhukov avidly 
plunged into the study of military sci- 
enze. Zhukov studied extensively, first in 
Russia where he graduated with distinc- 
tion from the Military Academy, later in 
Germany and France where the “prole- 
larian” government sent him to learn 
from “bourgeois imperialists.” 

Despite his vast knowledge and ac- 
Knowledged talents, Zhukov made no 
great advances in peacetime, mainly be- 
cause of his unorthodox views on the 
fature of future wars. He had serious 
lashes with both Voroshilov and Tuka- 
chewski, He sharply criticized the big 
military maneuvers of 1935 held accord- 
gto Tukachevski’s plan. It may be 
that these differences with Tukachevski 
— during the bloody purges 

When his 


act 


abilities could be tested in 
ual warfare, Zhukov began to rise. 
te came into prominence during 
ates on the Mongolian frontier in 
August of 1939. For three months the 
Japanese there had been conducting suc- 
a offensive « perations. Zhukov was 
* etleagt ing situation ; by taking 
lasialens me a peculiar landscape, by 
Mtion ot “sag uflage and clever combi- 
lara ye ' ‘he various arms, he dealt a 
‘ipo to the Japanese. 
Sie” vate r the disgraceful failure 
Seapig nerals at the Finnish front, 
© heest as sent in February of 1940 
dain the Mannerheim line. Here 
meni "pees great cleverness in 
tir si @ combined attack of tanks, 
ys drillea infantry—and in a few 
_©d @ hole in the complex system 
Mish fortifications. 
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arty and Army in Soviet Russia 
Authoritarian Grip on the Red Army is Being Tightened 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 





Con 


@ The appointment of Marshal Zhukov, the ablest of Russia’s military lead- ~ 


ers, to a distant provincial post has stirred speculation in the non-Soviet world. 
jt was variously interpreted by students of Russian affairs in this country. Some 
saw in Zhukov’s new assignment evidence that Russia expects a conflict with 
Turkey; he was sent to Odessa to prepare a possible offensive, they thought. 
Others are convinced that the marshal has been demoted. 

Boris Nicolaevsky, a well-informed authority on events in the Soviet Union, 


is among those who believe that Zhukov is in disgrace. 


political developments behind this event. 


“Azey the Spy,” etc. 
,— 


He sees significant 
He is the author of “Karl Marx,” 





Zhukov's Rise to High Posts 


Wren Stalin assumed supreme com- 
mand in the war against Germany, 
Zhukov was appointed chief of staff 
under Timoshenko, who commanded ‘the 
central front protecting Moscow. Under 
what strain Russia was fighting in the 
first months of war is’ no longer a 
secret: the Red Army did not want to 
fight, and large units surrendered to the 
Germans (according to official data dis- 
closed at the Nuremberg -triel; during 
the first four or: five months of’ war, 
the Germans at the Eastern front took 
3,900,000 prisoners). . Zhukov. must -be 
credited with having won the first— 
partial yet important—victory at Yelna 
in September, 1941. This: victory had 
considerable effect upon -the 'army’s 
ynorale, having shown ‘that the Germans 
were rot invincible. 

Stalin realized the importance of 
Yelna, and with his customary ability 
to find the right man for the right place, 
dispatched Zhukov to the crucial sector 
of the front—to Leningrad, whose outer 
defenses were in acute danger. The fall 
of the “northern capital” seemed immi- 
nent. The struggle between the front 
commander, Voroshilov, and the repre- 
sentative of the Politburo in Leningrad, 
Zhdanov, never subsided; their orders 
and counter-orders created terrible con- 
fusion in the beleaguered city. Upon his 
arrival, Zhukov promptly took action. 
With his usual crudeness, as if squaring 
old accounts, he pushed Voroshilov aside 
and, with ruthless energy, restored order 
in the city and at the front. This 


13 , 





Timoshenko 


marked the turning point in the fate of 
Leningrad. 

Voroshilov flew to Stalin to complain 
in vain about Zhukov’s high-handedness. 
Instead of being rebuked, Zhukov was 
appointed te organize the defense of 
Moscow. This time Stalin formally en- 
dowed Zhukov with unlimited power—and 
what followed at the Moscow front was 
nothing short of a miracle. 

Soon afterward Zhukov became Sta- 
lin’s deputy in the Committee of De- 
fense, and actually conducted al] the 
military operations. In that period, from 
October, 1941, until October,. 1942, he 
reached the peak of his influence. Late 
jn 1942 he was commissioned to organize 
the offensive at Stalingrad. Zhukov ac- 
complished this task, on which depended 
the future course of the war, with his 
usual brilliance. He became one of the 
three marshals whom Stalin entrusted 
with the most important operations. 
Zhukov raised the blockade of Lenin- 
grad, organized the march on Rumania, 
the break-through on the Vistula, and 
the assault on Berlin. For these opera- 


, command. 


tions he was loaded with medals, but 
was kept away from Genera] Headquar- 
ters, for political reasons. : 

Zhukov has never opposed the. dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party, still 
less the Soviet regime. He is an .old 
Communist and a member of the Central 
Committee of. the Party. But the party 
has lost. something of its monolithic 
character, and divergent trends are now 
struggling within it. In particular,. the 
military among the Communists have 
long maintained that party work in. the 
Army should be conducted solely by the 
Actually, this work is cen- 
tered in the Central Committee of the 
Party, which formerly appointed po- 
litical commissars who watched the com- 
manders and were not subordinated to 
them. Communists who occupied com- 
manding posts:in the Army argued that 
that this led to a diarchy which under- 
mined the Army’s spirit and efficiency. 

This struggle within the party, be- 
iween the apparatus and the Army 
officers, dates far back. The purge of 
1938 marked the victory of the appa- 
ratus over the Army commanders, who 
became pawns, living in constant dread. 
The adverse effect of this system upon 
the fighting quality of the Army was 
manifested in 1939-40 in the Far East 
and in Finland. The abolition of the 
political commissars was the most im- 
portant carried out by Timo- 
shenko and Zhukov in the summer of 
1940, 


reform 


* a2 7 


Party Apparatus 
Vs. Military Command 


ET this victory of the military com- 
yoand over*the party apparatus was not 
Jasting. The party apparatus took ad- 
vantage of new defeats, blaming them 
on the command. Rumors were spread 
about “Trotskyite commanders” deliber- 
ately betraying the nation. In particlar, 
General Dmitri Pavlov, commander of 
the Soviet troops stationed in Western 
Poland, became the target of these 
rumors. 

Stalin supported the party apparatus 
wnequivocally, and one of his first 
measures after assumption of the su- 
preme command was the re-installation 
of political commissars (July 16, 1941). 
This measure inaugurated an intense 
struggle, which continued throughout the 
war. The entire Army, from enlisted 
men to marshals, despised the commis- 


Their renewed activity added fuel 
to the fire. Rumors about treason be- 
gan again—but this time they were 
aimed at the commissars. Many of them 
were murdered during battles. 

Zhukov, who meanwhile became Sta- 
lin’s first deputy in the Army, was in 
the center of this internecine strife. 
His negative attitude toward the po- 
litical commissars was generally known 
—and he never tried to conceal it. The 
situation became tense in the autumn 
of 1942, when the Germans occupied 
Northern Caucasus and were approach- 
ing the Volga. The mortal danger to 
the nation—and to the regime—caused 
the party apparatus to yield to the 
wishes of the military command. On 
Ociober 9, 1942, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet passed a_ resolution 
again abolishing the institution of po- 
litical commissars. 

The final stages, of this struggle seem 
to have been rather dramatic. Late in 
the evening of October 3, 1942, the 
Soviet radio broadcast a TASS report on 
the appointment of Marshal Shaposh- 
nikov as commander-in-chief and Com- 
missar of Defense. Two days later the 
announced that the report was 
wrong and was based on a misunder- 
standing. Now “misunderstandings” in- 
volving Stalin’s role in the Army just 
happen. It was probably first 
resolved that Stalin relinquish his post 
as supreme commander, but later this 
decision was retracted. 

This incident seems to indicate that 
ihe military insisted that they be vested 
full military authority, and that 
the abolition of the commissars was a 
decision. Zhukov was the 
oaly who possessed enough au- 
thority to head this conflict. His victory 
was partial, since the supreme command 
remained jin the hands of Stalin, who 
very soon after these events sent Zhukov 
to Stalingrad, thus removing him from 
the central position, where he could 
exercise his influence upon the whole 
Aimy. In military strategy Zhukov was 
superior to Stalin, but in_ political 
strategy he could not compete with the 
Reloved Leader, 

+ * * 


Zhukov's Eclipse 
Tuoven away from General Head- 


guarters, Zhukov remained tremendously 
popular, especially among the command- 
ing personnel. He could not be by-passed 
when the Red Army was to be reorgan- 
Therefore Stalin appointed him 
Deputy Minister of Defense and com- 
mander of all the ground forces. But 
the structure of the Army as envisaged 
by Stalin was quite different from that 
advocated vy Zhukov. From the moment 
when victory became certain, the press 
and the propaganda apparatus of the 
party hammered on one _ point—they 
hailed the party’s role in the organi- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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What Is Happening in Hungary? 


Review by OSCAR JASZI 


TO BE OR NOT TO BI 


$2.50. 


HUNGARY 


lishing Co. 208 pages. 


By Rustem Vambery. Frederick Unger Pub- 


since the end of the 19th century realized that Hungary faces a catastrophe unless 


Pirince the en RUSTEM VAMBERY belongs to that small group of Hungarians who 


her people can remould the antiquated socia] structure of the country. 


never ceased to show that 
the population simply an object of exploit 
the great masses of national minorities 
from the hazardous and megalomaniac 
aims of the Hangarian upper classes. 
After the catastrophe of the first World 
War, Vambery became a strong sup- 
porter of the October Revolution of 1918 
and of the short-lived People’s Republic 
of Count Michael Karolyi. 


Even after the fall of this republic 
and during the terrorist regime of Ad- 
mira! Horthy, when most of the revo 
lutionary leaders were compelled to 
leave the country, Vambery remained at 
home and tried to breathe life into the 
brutally crushed remnants of democracy 
and liberalism. He was widely read by 
liberals and Social Democrats, and occa- 
sionally as legal adviser of persecuted 
politicians (for instance, in the case of 
Matthias Prime 
Minister of the Hungarian coalition) he 


Rakosi, now Deputy 
used legal procedures to attack the in 


justices of the Hungarian oligarchy. 
Only when the Horthy system assumed 
more and more the features of gang 
rule, Vambery left the country for Eng 
lam' and later the United States. Here 
he tried ‘o organize the “left” Hunga- 
rian emigration, and his irreconcilable 
fortitude, his caustic, sarcastic and 


biting pen made him perhaps the most 


He has 


the feudal spirit of Hungary, making the great majority of 
ation, wil! alienate the landless proletariat and 


hated man among the opponents of the 
decaying Hungarian system at home. 
With this background, he~is eutitled to 
careful attention when in his present 
book he gives his opinion about the 
present state of Hungary and the ante- 
cedents of her appalling difficulties. 
And, indeed, the reader will find much 
new and important information con- 
cerning Hungarian feudalism, now de- 
molished in land-ownership, yet surviv- 
ing in many secular traditions; con- 
cerning the hypernationalistic ideology 
of the Holy Crown of St. Stephan; 
the falsification of Hungarian historiog- 
raphy (the distortions of Professor 
Szekfii, a very influential historian, now 
Minister at Moscow, find 


severe criticism in the book); the spe- 


Hungarian 


cial aspect of anti-Semitism in a people 
which has been noted for its racial 
tolerance; the responsibility of Herthy 


1 


of the country 


in the final catastrophe 
(an one would have liked to hear an 
explanation of why the present Govern- 
ment, which hanged a great number of 
the accomplices of the Admiral, did not 
choose to put him on the list of wat 
criminals); the debasement of the suc- 


cessive governments; the great ideologic 


confusion as to the real meaning of lib- 
eralism (unfortunately, Vambery himself 
falls into this error when he condemns 
economic liberty and removal of tariff 
barriers as distorted forms of liberalism, 
neglecting the essence of this problem.) 

The mistakes of -he former nationality 
policy in Hungary (above all those com- 
mitted by Count Albert Apponyi) find 
a sharp critic in Vambery. It is the 
more startling that in analyzing the 
present situation he becomes over- 
optimistic and regards the present dis- 
turbances and the cruel expulsion of 
Hungarian and Polish, and 
ther minorities, which were robbed of 
all their belongings, partly as necessity, 
partly as transitory treubies of minor 
importanee; his faith in the Atlantic 
Charter seems to be unshaken; he is 
convinced that all the great. powers are 
animated by the same noble idea of 
democracy; he cherishes the hope that 
the democratic statesmen of Central Eu- 
rope are filled with the loftiest intentions 
concerning their expelled or not expelled 
national minorities; that Soviet Russia 
will abandon her hostile attitude towards 
a Danubian and Balkan Federation and 
will become an unselfish protector of that 
all-important transformation. (As a mat- 
ter of fact the theoretical mind of Vam- 
bery knows very well that without this 
talks are simple humbug.) 

He quotes enthusiastically two decla- 
rations of Jan Masaryk (from April 9, 
1941, and March 29, 1944) in which this 
jovial man was penetrated by the 
sympathy towards the Hun- 
garian minority, without asking why the 
Foreign Minister is now silent in regard 


German, 


all peace 


greatest 


to the inequities and brutalities com- 
mitted against this minority. He is 
satisfied by che naive constrfiction that 
only Hitler puppets and the Hlinka 
Guard are responsible for all that hap- 
He forgets that it never occurred 
even to the “reactionary Apponyi” to 
lrive out the national minorities of 


pened 


Hungary or to proclaim with p 
Benes the principle that in the gm 
no national minorities wil] be 

and even the most loyal members 
them will not have any nationahs 
tonomy. Vambery, the ardent Suppor 
of the idea of the Rechtstuat an 
dividual human _ rights, ApPeases pe 
conscience by saying: “Victor nat 2 
are unfit to be umpires, and the mos 
Hungary can expect is that the Bis 
Three. will try to be fair and to nr mt: 
as.many reasons for unrest and ho: lity 
as possible.” And those who art 4 
satisfied by this vague hope ang ny 
try to attract the attention of publi 
opinion to the injustices committed, re 
denounced as reactionaries ; 
create a new irredenta. 


$ 


trying 
ese and som 
other passages read almost as blue priny 
of the Prague Press Bureau (sometinn 
even this official organ would noi » 
3o far!) and it becomes an intriguig 
psychological problem why a man of th 
acumen and moral integrity of Vambery 
can be so mistaken concerning conten. 
porary history. I cannot offer any er 
planation but this: After a long henis 
life during which he fought steadtas:iy 
for the principles of humanism and jus 
tice (not without reason was he one 
called the Hungarian Voltaire), and have 
ing admired some leading Czech state. 
men who were always verbally frieniy 
towards Hungarian democracy, he canni 
face a situation in which all the prin 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and othe 
great pronunciamentos have been eryi:'y 
abandoned. He is writing in a kinj ! 
trance—a wish dream. This is the mx 
surprising, because he is enthusiasts 
about the statement of Masaryk i 
elder: “Democracy is not merely a pil 
ical system, but a moral system, chiely 
a moral system.” I wonder where Vie 
bery sees even the elements of such 
system in Central Europe among ti 
orgies of power politics and the hype 
trophy of national sovereignties? 
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Bolshevism in the Barnyard 
Review by EDWARD FIESS 


ANIMAL FARM. By George Orwell 


$1.75. 


Harcourt. Brace. New \ ork 


1946. 118 pages. 


EOPLE often remark that generations of children have read Gulliver's Travels 


without any knowledge of its deeper significance and that future generations of 


children will continue to read it in the same spirit. 


Less often do people observe 


that some of these children grow up to re-read the book as adults and that, besides, 


the young are not as ignorant of even the more 











and 


which prompts these reflections 
is slight, Orwell has n.uch of the latter’s moral sincerity and concern with contemporary 


affairs without his bitterness. He excels 
rather in the kind of slyness that we 
find in the fables of Aesop and LaFon- 
taine. Animal Farm brings satiric force 
to bear upon one of the great problem of 
our time 


In the huge struggle that is developing 
today for the souls of men two forces 
stand out: on the one hand, the demo- 
cratic socialism which looks partly to the 
Labor Government of Great Britain for 
the exemplification of its principles, and, 
on the other hand, the totalitarian com- 
msnism which looks wholly to Moscow 
for light and leading and certainly gets 
the latter. The author of Avimal Farm 
is a supporter of the British Labor Party 
who had an honorable record on the 
Loyalist side in the Spanish Civil War 
and who is now one of the radical group 
around Aneurin Bevan. Those who have 
followed Orwell’s dispatches in the Par- 
tison Review on the events of the last 
few years in Great Britain have come to 
appreciate his modest wisdom and his 
large gift of quiet discernment. 


No doubt Orwell cast this book into 
the form of a fable because, temperamen- 
tally, he is not one to discharge obliga- 


profound meanings as we may choose to believe. 
For example, they understand that Lemuel Gul- 
liver first visited people who were small in both 
soul and body and then sojourned among giants 
who made him feel immeasurably small and in- 
ferior; that, after all, is a large part of the point. 
And not even the ordinary adult at this date can 
appreciate the numerous allusions that Swift has 
made to the court politics of his time. 

George Orwell now comes before us with a slim 
unpretentious book called Animal Farm, 
Although the resemblance between Orwell and Swift 





tions by a diatribe against the Soviet 
Union and because, fundamentally, his 
message is so much larger than the 
present rulers of that unhappy land and 
yet very simple—larger since it involves 
many countries and simple since it in- 
volves the basic truths of democracy. He 
possesses that first requisite of the satir- 
ist, a positive point of view from which 
to criticize. 

The child who reads Awimal Farm (the 
book is written simply enough for the 
grades) will follow a story that for him 
can stand on its own feet. After the 
animals have surprisingly won their revo- 
lution and ejected the drunken, negligent 
Farmer Jones, the pigs constitute them- 
selves the ruling class and eventually di- 
vide into two groups, one following the 
brilliant Snowball and the other the cun- 
ning Mapoleon. Snowball is finally ousted 
from the farm, and his record in the 
Battle of the Cowshed against the coun- 
ter-revolutionary invaders is gradually 
more and more falsified, just as the 
Seven Commandments of the revolution- 
ary credo are surreptiitously modified at 
night, until the last of them comes to 
read: “All animals are equal, but some 


more equal than others.” 
Finally, when the pigs learn to walk on 
two legs just like their former masters, 
the revolutionary slogan “Four legs good, 


animals are 


two legs bad!” is changed to “Four legs 
good, two legs better!” On the very last 
page we see pig and human being quar- 
reling while the assembled animals, peek- 
ing through the window, find it harder 
and harder to distinguish the two. 


* » 


ly Junior reads the story, you may look 
over his shoulder and, employing superior 
knowledge, recognize the counterparts of 
such items as the abolition of the work- 
ers’ soviets, the Stalin-Trotsky feud, the 
kulaks, the Comintern, the purge trials, 
and the Stalin-Hitler pact. But the older 
and wiser reader had better not hunt as- 
sidously for parallels to everything that 
he knows or remembers of contemporary 
Russia. Issues are more important than 
personalities. A disguised history of mod- 
ern Russia would not have been worth 
doing, and Orwell has not chosen to write 
one. Therefore, some important histor- 


ical events are without counterparts in- 


Animal Farm, and the chronology of af- 
fairs has not always been kept. But the 
mature reader will recognize that the 
spirit of vast tragic events, often re- 
corded too impersonally in journalism 
and history, has here been caught and 
put into broadly human terms—or broad- 
ly animal terms, if you will. 

In fact, the more one knows about the 
Russian Revolution and its aftermath, 
the more one realizes the vast fund of 
sympathy that the author has put into 
his work. Boxer is a sturdy workhorse, 
loyal and obedient, who finds himself 
cheated and betrayed at the last. The 
doings of the animals in general are seen 
with gentle humor rather than caustic 
wit,-and the pathetic effect of the re- 
peated threat by the pigs “Do you want 
Jones back again?” can be appreciated 
only by those who know how often and 
how unjustly that threat has been used. 

Orwell, keeping the democratic theme 
well in the forefront, skillfully shows 
how truth, as it grows dim in memory, 
is replaced more and more by the ersatz 


_ indicts the 


of propaganda. He satirizes the hum 
farmers of the neighborhood who fir 
predict that nothing can work on Anim 
farm and who later find something i 
praise in the long working hours and th 
spirit of obedience. Orwell believes thi 
seme kind of animal farm could Ww 
been made to work for the good of 
You gather that, if events had been ote 
wise, he would have preferred & # 
about beings as gentle and just as Swi! 
Houyhnhnms. 
CO.ORFUL LIFE IN LOS ANGE&E 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (lh 
TRY. By Carey McWilliams. Ow 
Sloan & Pearce. New York, 194. 4 
pages. $3.75. 


Tus latest volume in the excell 
“American Folkways” series adds 
uable background to the colorful hismt 
of Los Angeles, its cults, its industrd 
and its “open shop” tradition which ™ 
smashed in the late 1930's. In a ch 
ter, “Politics of Utopia,” McWpa% 
union-busters and 4 
squads” which for years attempted 9 
quash the labor movement and the 
democratic elements. His 
the religious sects that infest 
California and his analysis of the 
logical factors in this unique com , 
are discerning and pertinent. He 
the author cannot resist certai fir 
tions with the Stalinist line bette ® 
there (McWilliams has often {1 
for the California Communists), 
describing one instance of polite 
tality, he cites the conversion of 3 . 
Smedley. The latter, a faithful So 
literary stooge, saw police 
workers and, according to McWilts 
got “her baptism in the social 
“Thus are liberals made,” 
Since when were Communists 
Agnes Smedley (even though se? 


from California) catalogued ws ine 


the! 
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Letters 
from Behind the Iron Curtain 


4 letter written by a Yugoslav to the American Consul 
General in Zagreb and smuggled to an American corre- 
spondent in Switzerland. 


EAR SIR: Being uncertain as to whether an official in your position is able to 
D inform himself accurately as to the condition and desires of the people, I take 

it upon myself to write a report on the present situation as it appears to 
citizens of Yugoslavia. 

The great majority of the population—certainly more than 90 percent—waited 
with longing for liberation. In the underground forces it was often affirmed that no 
aie thought of adopting a Communist policy. We were repeatedly told that statements 
about. the danger of Communism were mere Nazi propaganda. All decent Yugoslavs 
were united in the movement to expel the enemy. Practically all of us supported the 
liberation movement at the risk of ou lives. As the armies of liberation moved in, 
they were received with an enthusiasm a 
hitherto unknown in our entire history. 

Sad to relate, this outpouring of joy 
was soon followed by disillusionment. 
We merely exchanged one tyranny for 
smother. Instead of the Gestapo, the 
OZNA continued methods of oppression 
which had been made too familiar during 
the period of the German occupation. 

The entire system is based upon un- 
exampled cynicism, Private property, for 
example is legally recognized. The ex- 
propriation of owners is carried on by 
indirect methods. Before the authorities, 
every owner is a collaborationist, a war 
criminal, a great landowner or a war 
profiteer. Anyone who even the 
smallest quantity of goods to the occu- 
pying forces is regarded as a collabora- 
tionist. For example: a hotel proprietor 
was requisitioned for 





which built an altar during the war was 
dispossessed of all its property. 

Anyone who owns more than 50 acres 
of land is denounced as the owner of a 
landed estate and is robbed of his land 
withcut compensation. Ov false charges 
for delinquent taxes may deprive him of 
his last bit of real estate. 


Small business concerns which have 
not been confiscated are strictly super- 
vised. Though our money has been de- 
valued, merchants are limited to the 1939 
price plus 30 percent, and any income. 
from sales above that level must go to 
the government’s reconstruction fund. 
In this way merchants are robbed of half 
the value of their investment. 

Of freedom of speech or of the press 
there is no longer a trace. Opposition 
papers do not exist. Any criticism of the 
Goverrment leads automatically to forced 
Jabor. 

Under these. circumstances, 
living has become impossible. 

The Communist regime has already 


sold 


whose property 
German officers had his property con- 
fiscated and was sentenced to 15 years 
at forced labor. All financial institutions 
through which payments were made to 
suppliers of the Government de- 
nounced as disloyal. In this devious way 


civilized 


are 


, Present Way of ger 


the Government has taken over all fiscal 
industries, transport, and 
commercial 
members 


institutions, 
the more important estab- 
lishments. The directors and 
of boards of joint stock companies have 
been expropriated and imprisoned. Many 
of these men have heen sentenced to 
death. Especially horrifying is the fact 
that, Jewish businessmen, who were 
rescued from Nazi concentration camps 
and who thereupon requested the return 
of their property, were condemned as 
collaborationists! 

The second method of expropriation is 
legally based upon the accepted prin- 
tiple of the taxation of war profiteers. 
Actually, the measures taken under this 
theory lead to the confiscation ef the 
entire property of the victim. So far 
does this process extend that a church 


a 


done more harm in Yugoslavia than the 
horrible four years of Nazi occupation, 
Thousands of acres of our best soil re- 
main untilled. About 60 percent of the 
trucks furnished to us by UNRRA have 
been turned into junk through stupid 
misuse. Already we have a graveyard 
of tractors. Unfortunately, my own is 
among those which are disabled. That 
we have been able to blunder on at all 
is due to the help of UNRRA. Our 
economy lies in ruins while our best 
industrialists, engineers and workers 
serve as forced laborers. There is bitter 
irony in the statement that the “war 
criminal” is being treated in this way in 
order to “recondition him for partici- 
pation in the new and better people’s 
industry.” 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 





A Social Crediter Talks Back 


From VICTOR URDALL 


To the Editor: 


OUR heading, Anti-Semitie Social Crediters (September 17 


. 


issue), was somewhat 


ambiguous. Did it mean (1) that Social Crediters are necessarily anti-Semitic, 
or (2) that some persons who call themselves Social Crediters openly have been 
anti-Semitic, or (3) that everybody has exactly the same idea of what “anti-Semitism” 
*, or (4) that “anti-Semitic” is a tag which can be put on some persons by others 


because of a difference of opinion? 


Would Walter K. Lewis be guilty of such nonsensical reasoning as telling us that 
because some Republicans and some Democrats undoubtedly are “anti-Semitic,” there- 


fore both the Republican and Democratic 
parties are what is loosely termed “anti- 
Semitic?” Again, certain passages in the 
Writings of Karl Marx could easily be 
talled “anti-Semitic” (see A postles of 
petelution by Max Nomad, page 81.) 
om it follow that the Socialists, Social 

‘mocrats, Trotskyists Leninists 


ew and 
Who Claim to be 


* marxists are “anti- 
Semitic?” 
Lewi ; . 
. 8 refers to “the weird money 
uipulation theories of the Social 


Credi . a 
dit movement. I wonder just how 


much k } é 

“p knowledge Lewis has of the Doug- 

48 analysis é a 

ayst alysis of our prevailing monetary 

- and just what part of it can be 
NSsider Ke, a» ‘ . 

tould ay weird.” I wonder if Lewis 
Ue . J 

ve tell @ real Social Crediter from a 

Phony one, 
Moreover, I 


can’t conceive of anythin 
hore “weird” anything 


or fantastic than our 
erating money only 








by making a debt, and then deluding 
ourselves by believing that by making a 
new and larger debt we are paying an 
old one. 

The technique of creating the popular 
impression that there is a necessary con- 
nection between Social Credit and anti- 
Semitism has a familiar face. It is the 
well-known method of persuasion by 
name-calling. If subtly done, it is highly 
effective. 

Walter K. Lewis fails to recognize the 
fact that if certain publications and 
speakers that profess to advocate Social 
Credit use the names of Jewish financial 
magnates as if they were the only ones 
who uphold and profit by the debt-money 
system, such a distorted view cannot 
possibly invalidate the soundness of the 
Douglas analysis. 

The fact is that the founder of the 
Rank of England—for centuries the 


rr 





As a member of the Dramatists’ 
Guild, | am registering with you my 
protest against the contemplated 
American Authors’ Authority. 

It is my opinion that the acceptance 
of the Authors’ Authority by the 
Guild would negate the very princi- 
ples on which our organization is 
based. 

Here are a few poinis to remember 
about the Authority, as outlined in 
its official blueprint by James M. 
Cain in the July» issue of THE 
SCREEN WRITER: “The immediate 
problem is what we do now, and it 
does seem that if the four Guilds will 
take the power that awaits them, a 
massively powerful organization is 
possible in a very short time, with a 
$1,000,000 kitty and a full-time tough 
mugg at the head of it.” 

Such a statement can mean only— 
ezarist control. That kind of control 
has been exemplified in certain trade 
unions and the members of these 
unions have sacrifieced their indi- 
vidual liberties to authoritarianism. I 
am against it! 

Mr. Cain wrote: “Next there is the 
matter of a regularly maintained 
lobby in Washington, and of periodic 
lobbies in Sacramento, Springfield 
and Albany, these being the places 
where most legislation affecting him 
(the writer) is passed.” 

Such a suggestion can mean only— 
participation in polities. Lobbyism 


HH HA TOT ORO OR Pe RO 


head and front of the debt-money sys- 
tem—was a Scotsman, Jewish bankers 
are neither better or worse than non- 
Jewish ones, since they all operate under 
the same system. But it is not unthink- 
able that non-Jewish bankers are quite 
willing to let Jewish bankers become 
scapegoats. Perhaps the latter don’t 
particularly object to that so long as 
public attention can be successfully di- 
verted from a real issue to a false one. 
They would rather be opposed as Jews 
than opposed as bankers. 


My suggestion is that if you want to 
attack anti-Semitism, first define it and 
then go after it directly. If you want 
to oppose Social Credit, let it be done 
openly and intelligently, not by innuendo 
and slurs. Calling it “weird” or imply- 
ing that it is necessarily “anti-Semitic” 
contributes nothing but more confusion 
to the public mind already bedeviled by 
all kinds of ignorant prejudices, 

Portland, Oregon. 
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REPLY FROM WALTER K. LEWIS 


Victor URDALL should know that 
anti-Semitism is not a tag used by The 
New Leader ambiguously. We do not 
want to brand anyone anti-Semitic who 
is not. But we cannot wait until a syna- 
gogue is burning, or a Jewish youngster 
is beaten, or a meeting is broken up by 
bigots, to denounce such action. It is 
necessary to denounce those who inspire 
these attacks before their labors have 
borne fruit. 


I have known Republicans and Demo- 
crats who are anti-Semitic and many 
more who are not. High-ranking officials 
in these parties have repudiated support 
from known anti-Semites among them. 
Has the Social Credit movemen’ done the 
same? What about Father Coughlin? 
What about Father Denis Fahey of 
Dublin, lreland? What about the social 
eredit movement operated by known 
Christian Fronters in New York? Bigot- 
ed social crediters, many of them not 
cognizant perhaps of the humanitarian 
efforts of men like Mr. Urdall, go to 
Money Conferences called by such men 
as John G. Scott, whose record certainly 
Mr. Urdall knows only too well. No, the 


A Playwright Denounces AAA 


An open letter to Richard Rodgers, president of the Dramatists’ Guild 
From MILTON LAZARUS 


duthor of “Song of Norway” and other Broadway productions 
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and politics are synonymous. I am 
against involvements of this nature. 
The evils and chacanery of lobbyism 
have been brought into full evidence 
these past years. I want no part 
of it! 

Mr. Cain wrote: “We shall permit 
our writers to work on no material 
not leased through the Authority, 
and this wil] compell every writer in 
the country hoping for picture or 
magazine sale to send his work to the 
Authority for copyright before the 
magazines or publishers get it.” 

Such a statement can mean only— 
dictation through the threat of boy- 
cott. This, I hold, is dangerous, dog- 
matic and in violent opposition to the 
purpose and design of the Dramatists’ 
Guild. 

The aspect of a totalitarian author- 
ity is at ence to me frightening and 
repugnant. 1 do not like Mr. Cain’s 
ideas of “tough muggs” and “lobby- 
ism.” Those are the weapons of some 
of cur union Jabor leaders on the left, 
and some of our capitalists on the 
right. One way leads toward Com- 
munism—the other toward Fascism. 
I don't like either way. I like col- 
lective bargaining—the American 
way. I] have that now through the 
Dramatists’ Guild, 

This, then, is my protest. And, too, 
my fervent hope that the Dramatists’ 
Guild thumbs down on _ the 
American Authors’ Authority. 


= 
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turns 
Lb 
social credit movement is not basically 
or necessarily anti-Semitic. But the of- 
ficial organ of the Canadian Social 
Credit movement is. I did not quote 
from an issue of that paper, nor from a 
speech by Canadian M.P. Norman Jac- 
ques (the Social Credit representative) 
they attacked International 
bankers alone. I am not an agent for 
the banking firms, whether these firms 
be owned by Jews or Gentiles. But I 
state that if the Social Credit 
movement in Canada traduces the 
Douglas analysis, I am justified in call- 
ing it “weird” and anti-Semitic. 

Has Mr. Urdall written to Vers De- 
main, the French-Canadian Social Credit 
journal protesting against its anti- 
Semitism? it reprints serially the in- 
famous “Protocols of the Learned Elders 
of Zion.” Does Mr. Urdall condone this 
act? What has he done to oppose it? 

From all the evidence available, it 
woukl seem that those who adhere to 
social credit as part of a money scheme, 
have accepted, without much public re- 
pudation, men who advocate racial bigot- 
ry into their ranks. This is not name 
calling. These are facts. 
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must 





A Good huveunaell 


From MATTHEW F. BLISS 


So many favorable allusions to your 
publication had come to my attention that 
I finally had myself enrolled as one 
of your subscribers. Having already re- 
ceived three or four issues of your un- 
assuring but virile little paper, I am 
highly pleased with it. I also received 
the book “Darkness at Noon” and found 
it an interesting and powerful piece of 
writing. Altogether, I am more than 
satisfied with the return on my modes 
three-dollar investment. 

To help along with the good work— 
however slightly—I am sending you the 
names of three of my friends to whom 
I ask you to send the three-month trial 
issues. J think I know a good thing when 
1 see it. Your little paper not only packs 
a lot of punch, but what’s even more 
important, it faces up fearlessly to one 
of the gravest menaces of the times. 
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PHILHARMONIC Opens 105th Seasdiil 





Celebrated Dance Team 


Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin who will dance the first choreographic 


when S. Hurok’s 
at the Met. 


“THREE LITTLE GIRLS 
IN BLUE" OPENS AT ROXY 
Little Girls in Blue,” 
20th Century - Fox a ” 
musical, is now at the Roxy 
It June Haver, 
Montgomery, Vivian Blaine. ¢ 
Holm, Vera - Ellen = and 
1 ‘itimore, 
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Mai Ra and Naldi, internation 
dancers, 

“STRANGE LOVE OF 
MARTHA IVERS" AT 
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(wannatten YOU'LL HEAR THE COMMOTION ) 
ALHAMBRA FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN’ 
OUSEUM 
sw sie DENNIS MORGAN 
on STREET 
sensinet JACK CARSON 
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NEW ROCH 
WHITE PLAINS 
\ YONKERS 
(enooxiv" A THOUSAND ANO ONE THRILLS ) 
BUSHWICK “by far the best picture 
onl turned out in years’ — news 
cmon” IRENE DUNNE 
MADISON 
a REX HARRISON - LINDA DARNELL 
“= ANNA AND 
THYOU 
% » 
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a @RODZINSKI TO CONDUCT @ 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
The Philharmonic-Symphony So- | 
ciety of New York beg it 
105th season ext Th eve- | 
jning (October 3) at Ca Ha 
funder mus l ine Artur 
Ro i The I og am, Nt i¢ | 
vi veated on | f 
yn i A 
leonsists of 
and > ( i 
1B vombield la { t | 
tim ) 1e 0 t S 
) - Brahms: | 
ve ph ep 
hestra W am 
{ mec il N Ww Yo a A | 
Pin of Rome,” Respig 
The orchestrat 
Toccata and Fug j 
Theodore Bloomfield and wa | 
performed a) the da F rz 
Symphony unde Pierre M eux | 
last February. Mr. Blo ield says | 
he has tried to score “this Toc-} 
cata as Bach himself might have 
done had he _ possessed r- |] 
chestral resources of to sie I have | 
not tried to imimate € organ | 
throughout, although ee 
places there has been a definite | 
attempt at the organ sonority | 
The Fugue has been scored in suc h | 
a way as to require a slower, more | 
robust tempo; here again 1 have | 
been guided by the organ concep- 
tion, there being a certain speed 
beyend which the semiquaver fig- 
ures cannot be played on the 
pedals. The Fugue also contains 
certain virtuosic passages for the 
instruments, notably the staccato 
original Ballet Russe opens figuration of the woodwinds in the 
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All American To Enjoy! 


An M-G-M Triumph For 


"Three Wise Zools” 


MARGARET O’BRIEN 
Licnel BARRYMORE - Lewis STONE - Edward ARNOLD 
Thomas MITCHELL 


Produced by WM. H. WRIGHT 


Directed by EDW. BUZZELL - 








IN PERSON || 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
and his Radio Hall of Fame ORCHESTRA 
SPECIAL! Direct from Hollywood! | 


|| RODDY McDOWALL JIMMY EDMONDSON 
| MARTHA TILTON || 


CAPITOL RECORDS’ FAVORITE 


re CAPITOL © 


AIRCRASH RESCUE 


" FIRST FILM of the GREATEST SKY-RESCUE STORY 
S E E IN AVIATION HISTORY. ACTUAL RESCUE OF 
SURVIVORS IN NEWFOUNDLAND WILDERNESS. 
FIRST SHOWING 46th St. Embassy & Nodierk ONLY 
MARCH OF TIME - “Js Everybody Happy?” 


F M B A Ss Vy MEWSREEL @24 St & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


EXTRA! SONGSTRESS! 











BROADWAY at 5Ist STREET 
DOORS OPEN AT 10 A.M. 
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46th Si. & B'way — 72nd St. & Bway 


THEATRES sotn st. Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
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Frank Latimore 


| In Newspapes ait? Yarn 








Parker in 
at the Royale Theatre. 


Lew 


Featured in the new 20th Century- 
Fox picture “Three Little Girls in 


Blue,” which opened at the Roxy f 
Subscribe to 





measures I have added ascending 
chords above the descending bass | 
line, this being perhaps the most | 
not iceable departure from 
original.” 
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“DEFINITELY SOMETHING TO SEE” 


—Herald Tribune 
J. ARTHUR RANK presents 


Vivien LEIGH Claude RAINS 


IN 


BERNARD SHAW’S 


“CEASAR AND 
CLEOPATRA" 


| IN TECHNICOLOR 
Produced and directed by GABRIEL 


ASTOR 





PASCAL 


COOL 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M 


Continuous - Popular Prices 
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Theyre Shaping Their Own Destinies! 


TIBURIEJE 
LITTLE GURLS 
im IBILWIE 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


A Twenty Century-Fox Picture 
Starring 


June Haver - George Montgomery 





Vivian Blaine - Celeste Holm 


Vera Ellen - Frank Latimore 
Produced by Mack Gordos 
ae 


Directed by Bruce Humberstone 


Pe ea On Stage .. . IN PERSON! 


EATRICE KAY 


The Marshall Bros. 
MARY RAYE and NALDI 
Extra! MAURICE ROCCO 
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7th AVENUE and 50th 51 rm" 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 4 
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Midnight Show |] 
Every Night 
BROADWAY at 45th STREET | 
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Plea for a Revolution in Palestine 
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AT LOEW'S STATE 
Headlining the stage show 


ws State Theatre are Tommy 
pono I ° 


sereen and radio. 
Tommy Rig 


5” 


DER 


nO Nd 
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his comedy and ventriloquial 


talents. 


recovered from his broken back 
suffered aboard the aircraft carrier 
Lexington, will offer the latest in 
Hit Parade tunes. 
Others on the 
tea and Novello, dance favorites; 
Coleman Clark, exponent of table 
tennis; Neal Stanley, satirical im- 
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athletes. 

“Easy to Wed,” 
lor comedy, starring Van 
son, Esther Williams, Lucille Ball } 
and Keenan Wynn, the St 
sereen attraction. 

| 


is 


MAURICE | SCHWARTZ TO 
OPEN AT YIDDISH ART 

THEATRE OCT. 21st 

Maurice Schwartz has 
‘The Song of the Dnieper,’ 
production of his 27th season, in 
rehearsal today. David Licht will 
stage the play and Joseph Rua- 
shinsky will direct t musie. This 
folk play, | the 
Yiddish Art Theatre SI, 
will have’ a la 
Mr. Schwartz. who 
tle of Noah Pandré 
dudes Luba 
Goldstein, 
g Bin, 
Casheer, 
Jacob 
Abraham 
many oth 


Saad 
‘re 


Ys 
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placed 
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play 
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ht Show 
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STREET 


ge cast 
will 
The 
Kadison, C 
Anna Appel, Menachim 
Isadore Casheer. Jennie 
Mark Ola Slivk 
Rechtze eal 

Arco 
ery 


the 
in- 
harlotte 


cast 


V/s 
Ss iweld, 0 
‘ishzon 


and 
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oted nla 


M-G-M’s techni- |} 
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pressions, and Don and Phil King, | person” 


At R.K.O. 


ZION IRRIDENTA 








Joan Leslie and Jack Carson in “Two Guys From 
_Milw aukee” at R.K. 0. Theatres. 

















teview by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY At Brooklyn 
“A FLAG IS BORN.” By Ben 
Hecht. Music by Kurt W eill. | 
Staged by Luther Adler. Pre- 
ented by the “American League 
fo a F Palestine.” At the 
Alvin Theatre. | 
O f a flaming heart Ben} 
Hech 1s written not a play but} 
la plea—a dramatized plea for | 
} funds he revolution of Pales- | 
\ tine. | 
i ae 
{| There no pretense here of the | 
impartial presentation of a case. | 
Chere is a direct and fiery attack | 
pon England, as today’s arch-} 
snemy of the Jews. To try to} 
weig irguments both sides} 
adduce, i Palestinian contro- |} 
ersy, would be irrelevant. For the | 
wrath of the writer, and the de-| 
votion of the cast, sweep such} 
thoughts aside (for the spell of | 
the evening) in a surging of pity | 
and lve. There is probably | 
considerable response to the card} 
that (with a blank check) is | 
| Placed in every’ spectator’s hand, 
ving ‘A Play Is Born’ is not; 
re t great theatre—it is a call to| 
action! — the Palestine under-| 
evround fighters are risking their 
lives. Give them a hand. Let’s get 
{them there! Make your contribu- 
ltions as generous as_ possible.” 


|The critics are generous, too. 





‘THE BIG SLEEP" 


at FINAL WEEK AT STRAND 
“The Big Sleep,” Warner Bros.’ 
Riggs and Danny O'Neil of stage, ! detective drama starring Humph- 

jrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall, | BR 
gs, with his fictitious , based on the novel by Raymond|Paul Muni (old Tevya; 
stooge Mary Lou, will demonstrate | Chandler, begins its 6th wegk at 


he New York Strand Theatre. 


Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
Tenor Danny O'Neil, completely | and the Bobcats headline the ac- 
presenta- 
tion at the Strand, with featured | 
| vocalists Gordon and Lucy Ann} 
| Po 


ompanying “in person” 


k; Gus Bivona, clarinetist, 


bill include Ea. |drummer Ralph Collier. 





| To make sure that his message 
icomes across, Ben Hecht has pro- 
vided a speaker (Quentin Reyn- 
olds), who says directly what the 
dramatie tale presents. And both 
Marlon Brando (as David) and 
especially 
final speech) come out of 
itheir roles and talk directly to the 
Jews in the audience—Although 
there are times when “the world” 
is indicted, most of the harangue 
is turned upon the Jews. 

The drama centers 
Tevya and Zelda, who, 
from their destroyed 


lin his 


upon old 
wandering 
village in 


and 


Don Cummings, comedian; The |Search of Palestine, have come to 
Dunhills, dancing trio, and The|# graveyard somewhere in Europe. 
Town Criers also are on the “in| There too is David, one of that 

bill. rare species in Europe, a live 
young Jew; his fellows were all 
murdered while the rest of the 


“NOTORIOUS” STARTS 

John-| 7#h WEEK AT MUSIC HALL 
Alfred Hitehcock’s 
ate | motion picture hit starring Cary 


“Notorious,” 


{Grant and Ingrid Bergman, 


| begin 


| City Music Hall today. 


> 


Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
> ine K stanti hi Pe Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
— Konstantin, while others |44th St. West of B'way. Eves. 8:30 
in’ the’ cast include Reinhold ||| Matinees Thursday &* Saturday, 2:30 | 
Schunzel. Moroni Olsen, Ivan i ceeiensarneneeeeestntmeeeesiasensneemeen 


' 
by | 





“BULL'S EYE!” 
~—Bar Herald Tribune. * 
RICHARD RODGERS ‘and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
q present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash 


“MINE GET YOUR CUN” 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 

Book by HERBERT and 

DOROTHY FIELDS 

with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE 
45th Street, 


n West of Broadway 
_enings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


| 


a 





——— 








THEATRE PARTIES 
AN trade anions and fra- 
ternal Srganizations are re- 
Westec when planning theatre 
“eps to do so through Ber 

einman, Manager of the 


N 
‘ag LEADER THF ATRICAL 
PEPARTM E 
















NT. Phone AL- 
—— matin 4-4622. New Leader 
. sTRE ee! Department. 7 East 
! ue Street, New York City 





“a 











The film, 
| Ben Hecht, 


day 
important 


South America. 
roles, 


Rains, 


Triesault and Alex Menotis. 
“Notorious,” which was 
ected and produced by Hitche 

an RKO-Radio Picture rele 


BROOK 


Flatblsh end De Kalb 


Barbara Stanwyck 


“The Strange Love 
of Martha Ivers” 


-PLUS— 


Carole LANDIS 


in 
“IT SHOULDN’T 
HAPPEN TO A DOG” 





its seventh week at Radio 


which was written by 
presents its stars in a 
| howe of romance and espionage in 
his first | present 
with Miss Berg- 
{man and Cary Grant, are Claude 
Louis Calhern and Madame 


both di- H| 








THEATRE CUILD PROOUCTIUNS 








will THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Musie by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with John Raitt, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson 


In 








THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


| Based on Lynn Riggs “Green Grow 
itt the Lilacs’ 
by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics 

by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE } 
| Harold Keel - David Burns } 
| Betty Jane Watson Ruth Weston | 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8.30 
1ees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 


ock, 


ase, 


ic 


} Mus 





¢ 


Lizabeth Scott and Kirk 





Alan Ladd 


Paramount | 





Douglas 


in a scene from “The Strange 
Love of Martha Ivers” at 


the Brooklyn Paramount. 








Jews—the rest of the 





| 
world—made | 








themselves forever heard by their, Star of “Two Years Before the 
silence. | Mast,” the new Paramount picture, 
It is the Sabbath eve. Zelda|which opened yesterday at the 
remembers the happy days when Rivoli Theatre. 
her sons and daughters wer . - 
alive; and the performance of | the fighters of the Jewish resist- 
Celia Adler rends the heart. But |ance—the “revolutionists of Pales- 
|'Tevya in his holy service sum-| tine.” He hears their call, and in 


‘mons great Jews of the past; 
watch visions as these men speak 
to him 
years. 

to 
David, with the love and faith of 
his Twenty-third Psalm; Solomon, 


Jew, at the United Nations Con- 
ference. 
donic eye, the Big Five is com- 

















The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
ant 


pr 


LYNN 


LUNT © FONTANNE 
O Mistress Mine 


dy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Direc ted by MR. LUNT 
Pmaies THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mats. Thurs., 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Set, 





NOW!}.. 


The Theatre Guild Presents 


LAURENCE OLIVIER .. 








— HENRY V “Sc 
MATINEE fielessed thea UNITED ARTISTS tty Capuasnnn in fw Yast 
TODAY AT Brees: See S.a0, 1-00: Mata dolly, 1.00, 1-201 tax tmet- 
2:30 GOLDEN THEATRE 
45th WEST of B‘'WAY - CI 6 - 6740 
NOW THRU OCT. 23 oust METROPOLITAN 


BALLET 


“CAMILLE” 
World Premiere 


Featuring 


E BASIL, 
« 


S. HUROK presents 
ORIGINAL 


T RUSSE 


General Director 
“CAIN h~ ~ ABEL” “YAR 
. Premiere U.S. ne 


U. 
and the GREATEST SMASH HITS” IN BALLET HISTORY 
EVES incl. Sun, 8:30. $1.20-$4.80. Mats. Sat & Sun 2:30; $1.20-$3.60; tax incl, 
2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 





their cause raises the Jewish flag. 
| As the American Revolution, they 
summon him, and the Dutch Boers, 
jand the Irish, so now the Jew! 

I do not know how the English 
| will admire the note on the appeal 
card: “By order of the Treasury, 
contributions are tax deductible!” 
But there is little else about the 
| presentation the English will like. 
| There is much, indeed to make 
jany smug folk uncomfortable. 
|Ben Hecht (like John Hershey in 
jhis account of the Hiroshima 
‘atomic bomb) has ehosen the most 
effective way to present his theme: 
|through the eyes of some of the 


we 


in fellowship across the 
There is Saul, with courage 
smite the oppressor; King 





in his wisdom. 
Then Tevya dreams he is The 


To his piteous but sar- 
prised of a Russian, 
an American, and two English- | 
men. The Russian declares him- 
self opposed to anti-Semitism and 
to Semitism; when the vote gives 


a Frenchman, 


the Jew the right to speak, the |/ittle folk, victims of a force they 
Russian “takes a walk.” But inte ¢#nnot control. 
his speech Paul Muni puts the’ But the little folk are the ones 
passion of a torn spirit, finding, that seem somehow to survive all 
the full range from indignation to | holocausts. Kings and their min- 
the wry humor twisted out of |isters are swept away. Statesmen 
oppression, to present his case.|and generals become names_ in 
Ben Hecht’s arguments here are| books. But the little folk go on 
often shrewd; at times he is puff-|living, despite pogroms, revolu- 
ing down his own siraw-man: but | tions,” cremation chambers; despite 
Paul Muni wrings every drop of {indifference or persecution, they 
pathos, and pounds home every | pepaie. Perhaps indeed they shall 
righteous blow, against those | inherit the earth. 
whose fear, or whose indifference, | “The English have built a fence 
is holding the Jew from Palestine. around Palestine. But three things 
The Council votes to permit the they cannot keep out: rain, the 
Jew to enter—then appoints a 


wind, and Jews. 






;committee to consider ways and “A Flag Is Born” is a vehement 
means, and moves to keep the Jew and moving contribution to its 
on thi enda. Tevya feels that cause. Being undisguised propa- 
all is lost. And he comes out of |}ganda, it is more effective than 
his Sabbath vision to find his wife |the plays that pretend to be im- 
Zelda dead in the graveyard. Be partial while championing one side. 
side her, he breathes hi st. Here is a good chance to study 

The despairing David, in hatred the techniques of good  propa- 
of living men, is about to take’ @eanda.—And you are very likely 


his own life, When to him appear 


to be roused by it, t, as well. 





CARY GRANT: ALEXIS SMITH 
» NIGHT .w DAY 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
MONTY WOOLLEY: GINNY SIMMS «JANE WYMAN 
EVE ARDEN+CARLOS RAMIREZ+* DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 


Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ- Produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 

Dances created and staged by LEROY PRINZ «~ Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 

Townsend, William Bowers + Adaptation by Jack Meffitt « Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


WARNERS’ -HOLLYWOOD - war si 























Humphrey Bogart - Lauren Bacall 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT: 


“THE BIG SLEEP" 


* IN PERSON * 


Bob Crosby 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
THE TOWN CRIERS 


AIR-CONDITIONED S T R A N D 


BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 
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The Political Army of Totalitarianism 


(Continued From Page Three) 


the Nazis and taken over . > 
called Labor Front 

In the British zone tha ad 
been answered prompt ry 


the funds and properties 

and cooperatives from whom th had 
been stolen. This act breathed life into 
the resurgence in the British zone of the 
femocratic unions which had heen sup 
pressed by Hitler. 

In the Soviet zone the money and 
properties were confiscated by the Rus 
sians 

And in the American zoue it wa 
Bernstein who fought for the proposa 
thal they be confiscated as t 
the Russian zone. However, he 
ed the proposals that factories and busi- 
ness establishments be returned to their 
yriginal owners. 


hey were in 


pport- 


This, of course, was precisely what the 
Communists wanted—the crippling of 
every renascence of tle democratic 
people‘s mass organizations of pre-Hitler 
Germany so as to leave the field clear for 
the Communists. Bernstein served this 
purpose well for almost a year before 
he was finally overruted. But he had 
gained almost a year’s headstart for th 
(ommunists. For this the Kremlin owes 
him the Order of the Red Sta: And 
America owes him the Order of the Pink 


Stip. 


Another report deals with » olfice of 


Information Control 1 Bertin under 
Gen. McClure of AMG. 

According to this report, AMG ns 
‘d a newspaper in Frankfur alled th 
Frankfurter Rundschan. US Informa. 


tion Control put in a supposedly 
ed editorial board consisting ostensibly 
of a Christian Democrat, a Social Demo- 


‘rat and a Communist. The idea was to 


wive each of these political parties in the 
American zone equal influence, although 
the Communist Party in Frankfu 
infiritesimal in size 
Soon afterward, however, the way the 
Rundschan handled 3 


Frankfurtes 


new began to arouse question 
pecially when it conrsistenly devoted all! 
of page 1 to every speech Molotov made 


while it buried every speech Byrnes 
made—and in the American zone, too 
Investigation by independent sources 
disclosed some startling facts. The 
alleged Christian Democrat turned out 
to be a Communist! The alleged Social 
Democrat turned out to be a Commu- 
nist! In short, it turned out that In- 
formation Control had installed an all- 
Communist newspaper in Frankfurt 


Protests reached Gen. Clay Aftor 
pondering the matter, th 3; the so 
tion he came up with Let's sta ail 
other paper in Frankfur I yuestion 
was asked, but what about »* Com 


munist Rundschan? Thi 


minor Communist Party a newspaper 
its own and doesn’t give the two majo 
parties any. Oh, that ill , as 
the reply; we'll just let them ha 

» won't upset the apple ca 

so U. S. Information Co | licensed 
the F'vankfurter Neue Freie P and 
installed some genuine Social De *rals 
and Christian Democrats on its editorial 
board. A short time ago the Nene Fy 
Presse ran an article mildly z 
some tenets of Marxism. 1 y prom 
received a visit from a representative 
US Information Control who threa od 
them with loss of their ‘ense if the 


lid it again 


What’s wrong with this a asked 
the Social Democrats and Christia 
Democrats on the editoria } 

The Information Control representa 
tive replied: 

‘Your article destroys th leolowical 
hasis of the Commun arty mid 


Russia is our Ally 


Hush-Hush in the State Department 


Snort. after the five inarmed 


American soldiers were shot down in 
their unarmed transport pla by Tito’s 
fighter plaries, two former GI's visited 
the Yugoslav Embassy here, socked the 


doorman and_= stoned 
windows. The GI’s were arrested. But 


14 


there is no police record of their arrest 
available. No charge were pressed 
against them. They were promptly re- 
leased by Washington Metropolitan Po- 
lice under pressure of high diplomatic 
authority. And the police were enjoined 
to silence on the whole incident. 

The high diplomatic authority which 
obtained the release of the ex-GI’s, 
pledged the police to secrecy and tried 
to squelch all publicity on the affair, 
was the State Department. 

Police officials, however, while admit- 
ting a “slight incident” had occurred 
close to a month ago, referred all other 
questions to the State Department, 
which, they said, had requested their 
silence because of “diplomatic tension.” 

The State Department official charac- 
terized the incident in a statement in 
this way: 

“Two irresponsible individuals, agi- 
tated by the news in the papers, threw 
stones at the Yugoslavian Embassy. 
There was nothing to it. Just that. Of 
course, the Yugoslavs came in with a 
note of protest.” 

Asked if the United States replied to 
the note, the State Department official 
said: 

“Yes. We sent an apology and re- 
gret 

Asked if the State Department re- 
quested police to release the boys and 
suppress the report about the incident, 
he replied: 

“T cannot find out anything about 
that.” 

It is against the law to stone embas- 
sies. There is no explanation as to why 
the State Department should interest it- 
self in freeing lawbreakers and in hush- 
ing up the whole matter. 

As a matter of fact, the State Depart- 
ment seems quite consistently to be hush- 
ing up a great many matters dealing 
with the subject of Tito and his Yugo- 
slav terror government For instance, 
it has never released Tito’s reply to our 


ultimatum. One may wonder why! 





Freedom for Writers 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
bers normally inactive will be aroused to 
ake an active part in this matter; they 
hold the balance of numerical power in 
tne guilds, 

The Authority is being fought on legal 
grounds. There are apparently ample 
reasons for challenging the monopoly 
under the anti-trust and other laws. It 
is being fought on economic grounds: 
writers stand to lose more than they 
can gain in income by surrendering their 
individual autonomy toa monopoly pool, 


But for most of us the primary con- 


sideration is neither legal nor economic. 
ven if the AAA were perfectly lawful, 
it would still be unacceptable. Even if it 
guaranteed to make every writer as 
prosperous as a Hollywood commissar, it 
would still be repugnant. Our opposition 
lerives from a deep abhorrence of in- 
tellectual subjection in any shape 


Without doubt writers, like people in 





vtther professions, have grievances and 
can cite injustices. These must not be 
made the pretext for imposing a dic- 
tatorship in their field. The existing 
guilds are quite able to deal with all real 
ov alleged grievance. The AAA offers no 
solution that is not a hundred times 
worse than the problem supposedly 
solved. 

The central issue, as we of the Amer- 
ican Writers Association see it, is free- 
lom of thought and expression. If the 
nationwide struggle against the proposed 
Authority is to have relevance, it must 


be viewed and conducted as a part of 


the wider struggle against totalitarian 
trends in all departments of American 


life. 











Fall Term 1946 


"Register New for These Courses bes 
Rand School of Social Science 
10th Year 








THE PROBLEMS OF FREEDOM 


AND DEMOCRACY IN 
MODERN EUROPE 
6 Lectures—TUES. EVES., 8:15 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 
Professor of History, City College, 


Author. Modern and Contemporary European 


History 
First Lecture Ost. Ist 


This course presents the historical devel- 


opment of our democratic heritage, giving 
a clear view of the issues confronting our 
generation. 

Hisotric Roots of Liberalism 

The Struggle for Constitutional Govern- 


ment 


The Bourgeoisie and the Triumph of 


Liberalism 


The Working Class and the Triumph of 


Democracy 


The Reactionary Forces in Opposition to 


Democracy 


The Present Outlook 


Course Fee, $4 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


8 Sessions—TUES, EVES., 8:15 
By LEON DENNEN 
Foreign Correspondent, 
Author, “Trouble Zone” 

First Session Oct. 8th 


The Russians in the Berlin Zone—What 


Are the Facts? 
American, British and French Policy in 
Occupied Germany 


What the Common Man Thinks in France 


and Italy 


The Balkans—Perennial Trouble Zone 
Palestine—Jewish or World Problem? 
The Clash of Imperialism in the Near East 
Secialism, Communism and Capitalism in 


Europe 
Is Western Civilization in Decline? 
Course Fee, $5 








LABOR AND SOCIETY 
8 Sessions—MON. EVES., 9:00 
By AARON LEVENSTEIN 
Research tditor; Author, Labor Today and 
lomorrow; formerly Defense Secretary, 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
First Session Sept. 30th 
An analysis of what the labor unions want, 
and how they try to get it, with an outline of 
future policies and developments 
1. How Labor Got This Way 
2. The Significance of the Strike Weapon 
3. Wages and Prices 
4. Working Conditions and Security 
5. Labor and Technology 
6. New Problems in Collective Bargaining 
7. Must Labor Play Politics? 
8. Labor in the Atomic Age 
Course Fee, $5 


MARXISM AND DEMOCRACY 
8 Round Table Discussions 
WED. EVES., 8:30—First Session Oct. 2 


1. Marxism and Democracy 

Jay Lovestone, Ralph Gilbert Ross, 
Ernest M. Vandenhaag 

2. Dialectics and Double Talk 

Robert Bek-Gran, Will Herberg, Liston M. 
Oak 

3. Does History Vindicate Marx? 
Solomon F. Bloom, Algernon Lé@e, Max 
Nomad 

4. Beh'nd the “Iron Curtain” 

David J. Dallin, Leon Dennen, Dimitry 
Gavronsky 

5. War and the Working Class 

Rubin Gotesky, Harry Paxton Howard, 
Dwight Macdonald 





| 6. Socialism—Success or Failure? 


Felix Gross, Harry Laidler, Abba P. Lerner 
7. The Forms of Freedom 
Paul Goodman, Max Nomad, I. N. 
Steinberg 
8. Democracy and Moral Values 
Will Herberg, Eduard C. Lindemann, Elias 
L. Tartak 

Course Fee, $5 


AFFIRMATIONS FOR OUR TIME 


6 Round Table Discussions 





| THURS. EVE., 8:15—First Session Oct. 17 
1 


. Politics and the Better World 
Louis Fischer, Journalist, Author, “Men 
and Politics” 
A. Philip Randolph, Int'l Pres., Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL 
Hon. Charlse Solomon, Judge, Formerly 
Magistrates Court, N. Y. C 
Moral Values in an Age of Transition 
Phili pBurnham, Editor, The Commonweal 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Pres., Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America 
Jerome Nathanson, A Leader of New York 
Society for Ethical Culture 
3. The Message of Art 
Thomas Craven. Noted Art Critic, Author, 
“Men of Art” 
Francis Hackett, Critic, Author Henry 
vir 


N 


Paul Zucker. Art. Dept., Cooper Union 
4. The Voice of History 
Lyman Bryson, Dir. of Education, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System 
Felix Morley, Editor, “Human Events, 
Pres., Haverford College 
J. Salwyn Schapiro, Professor of History 
City College 
. Science and the Life of the Spirit 
Speaker to be announced 
J. R. Randall, Jr., Prof. of Philosophy 
Columbia University 
Gerald Wendt, Editor, Science Illustrated; 
formerly Times Magazine 
6. The Contribution of Philosophy 
Horace L. Friess, Prof. of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 
Herbert W. Schneider, Prof. of Philosophy 
Columbia University 
George N. Shuster, Pres., Hunter College 
Course Fee, $4 Single Admission, .75 


vi) 








PSYCHIATRY FOR THE 
LAYMAN 
8 Lectures—MON. EVES., 8 30 
By LELAND E. HINSIE, M. p. 
Prof. of Psychiatry, College of Physicians 
Surgeons, Columbia University “7 
First Session Oct. 7th — 
Course Fee, $5 





A READER'S GUIDE To 
LITERATURE AND LITERARy 
CRITICISM 


10 Sessions—THURS. EVES, 8:30 J 
By ELIAS L. TARTAK 
Formerly of McGill and Cornell U 
First Session Oct. 3rd 
Course Fee, $6 


Niversities 





{nstructor, C 


— 
FORMS OF IMAGINATIVE 
LITERATURE | 
12 Sessions—TUES. EVES. 7:00 
First Session Oct. Ist 
By BROM WEBER 
Cc. N. Y.; Author, forthcoming 
book on Hart Crane; Contributing Edito; 
Twice-a-Year y 
Course Fee, $5 





SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
OF MODERN ART 

7 Lectures—WED. EVES., 8:15 
First Lecture Oct. 2nd 


By ARISTODIMOS KALDIS 
Artist, Lecti'~er, Critic 
Single Admission, .J5 
(Special Course Fee to young students, 
Apply to Registrar.) 


Course Fee, $4.50 





NOUSYNS 


RISE OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 
8 Sessions—MON. EVES., 8:30 | 

First Session Sept. 30th 

By AUGUST CLAESSENS 
Instructor on Staff of Several Unions, Former 
Assemblyman; Author, “Race Prejudice” 
Labor’s Challenge and What Is Ahead? 
Newer Aspects of the Class Struggle 
. Collectivism and Individual Liberty 
Can Wealth Be Distributed Equitably? 
Is the Profit Motive the Dominant One? 
Ethics and the Changing Social Order 
The Progress of Social Democracy 


Abroad 


- The History of Socialism in the USA. 
Single Admission, .50 
(Free Scholarships are available to members 
trade unions, other 

high school and college students) 


Course Fee, $3 


organizations and, to 





Youth Forum 
12 Session 


SAT. 1 to 2:30 


Ist Session Oct. 5 
Fee for Term, $1 
Free Scholarships 


available 


Labor and the 


Law 
8 Sessions 


MON. EVES., 8:15 
Ist Session Sept. 30 
By Alexander Elitman 


Course Fee, $5 


A Century of 


American Labor 


6 Sessions 


THURS. €VE., 8:15 
Ist Session Oct. 
By William E. Bohn 


Course Fee, $4 


Public Speaking 


12 Sessions 


MON. EVES., 7:00 
Ist Session Sept. 30 

By August Claessens 
Course Fee, $10 


Poetry of 


Robert Browning 


17 Lectures 


FRI. EVES., 6:45 
Ist Lecture Sept. 


By Bernard 
D. N. Grebanier 


Course Fee, $7.50 


Plays of 
Shakespeare 


17 Lectures 


FRI, EVES., 8:30 
Ist Lecture Sept. 27 


By Bernard 
D. N. Grebanier 


Course Fee, $7.50 


TUES. EVES., 8:15) 


THURS, EVE., 8:15 


Short Story 
Workshop 


12 Sessions 


Ist Session Oct, | 
By Brom Weber 
Course Fee, $8 

Acting 
Technique 
12 Sessions 
Wed. Eves., 6:30 

Ist Session Oct. 2 
By Ilia Motylett 
Course Fee, $15 

English 
for Beginners 


12 Sessions 


Ist Session Oct. 3 
By Paul Benov 
Course Fee, $10 
Better English 
12 Sessions , 
THURS. EVE., 7:00 
Ist Session Oct. 3 
By Paul Benov 
Spanish 
for Beginners 
Course Fee, $10 
12 Weeks, 
24 Sessions 
TUES.-THURS. 
EVES., 7:00 
Ist Session Oct. | 
By Leslie C. Schwarlt 
Course Fee, $16 
Principles of 
Collective 
Bargaining 
6 Sessions 
THURS. EVE., ? 0 
Ist Session Oct. ? 
By = Barkia 
Course Fee, 
ETA, cmfiwyP shrdlvs 








as | 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MODERN 
DRAMA : 
8 Sessions—WED. EVES., 8:4 
First Session Oct. 2nd 
By ILIA MOTYLEFF 
Lecturer on Drama, 
Course Fee, $5 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIE 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, ®- j 
{ wish to register for Course(s) 


for which I enclose $... oo _ 
Send me FREE bulletin of the ' 


ourse(s):. 


Name.... 


Addre BSB. ee eeee 


Single Admission, j 
FILL OUT—MAIL NOW 


Hunter College 
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of NEWS 


NATIONAL: 
The National Executive Committee 
) geet in New York City, November 
i Qn the agenda will be recommen- 
4 . relative to the revival of the 
= and Socialist International, on 
unity in the U.S.A. and on 
jreign 2nd domestic questions. .. . New 
fak State: Executive Committee meets 
, Oct 5, 2 p. m., at 7 E. 15th St. 
to be considered for organiza- 
fgs drives outside of New York City. 
_ Baltimore. Md.: August Claessens 
ide Senday, October 20. . . . Social 
Denecrat, September. issue No. 4-in the 
pil. 

NEW YORK CITY: 
tay Central Committee meets Wednes- 
ay, Oct. 2, 8:30 p.m... . City Cenven- 
fm te reeonvene Saturday, October 12.. 
Conference of English Speaking 
Workmen's Cirele Branches being 
" . August Claessens East 
froax Branch meets Monday. Sept. 30, 
#2 EB. Tremont Ave.... / Algernon Lee 
every Saturday evening at 9:30 
pm. over WEVD. ... Joseph Tuvim will 
je homered at a Testimonial Banquet, 
Rand 
Khel 4th Anniversary. Celebratien 
ud banquet and symposium. Speakers: 
Duothy Thompson, Wm. H. Chamber- 
hin, Leon Dennen and others, Nov. 1. 
st Delmonico’s. . . . Debs Anniversary 
Danner, Nov. 17. Speakers: John P. 
fake, Julius Hochman, A. Philip Rand- 
dyh, George E. Roewer, Eli Rosenblatt. 


UMRAL PARTY NOMINATIONS 
FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 


Tu Liberal Party has filed petitions 
fe: sores of its own independent eandi- 
dates. It has the largest number of such 
catdidates since its establishment. Lib- 
al Party candidates have been nomi- 
waled for Congressmen, State Senators. 
Asemblyman, various judgships and fer 
the New York City Council. A number 
well-known liberals and trade union- 
its are among these independent candi- 
dates. 

Well-known Social Democrats are also 
among them: for Congress 10th District, 
August Claessens; 24th District, Berniee 
Tuedick; for State Senators the follow- 
ig Social Democrats were nominated, 
Ith Distriet, George Freedman; 24th 
Dstriet, Joseph Block; 26th District, 
Hewan Woskow. For Justice Municipal 
Court, East Bronx, Harry Kavesh. 
Also nominated a number of 
femerly identified with the socialist 
Movement: Mark Starr, for Congress, 
Mth District, Queens. For State Senate, 
A. Straussman, 16th District; Thomas 
Young, 2lst District; Ernest Doerfier, 
ath District. For Assembly, Bronx, 
“eunty, Samuel Collins. 10th District; 
louis Dickstein, 12th District: Kings 
County, Moe Diamond, 13th District. 
eens County, Bicker. 12th 
tet. 


men 


Lazar 





* The American Federation of Labor 
Mperts an all-time high in paid-up 
mbers—7,123 488 





| ONE DOLLAR 
| PAYS FOR 


| $1000.00 


WORTH uP nor >bHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
Oe 
PROTECT YOUR HOMée 


iepbeatnstiieiseeceecaie 

me Are the Gniy Co-operative 

‘re Insurance Society Owned 

‘ne Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


i 
| BRANCHES ALL OVER 


VORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


§ de 
“a 1 90 cents for every $160 


" 4 ins i 

Thi urance is required 
* deponts is returnable whenever 
Fe, member withdraws. 

_ farther intormation 
Poly to -he Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
' York City 
tlephone REgent 4 2432 
Ask toe baobles |{ 62. 
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PUBLIC MEETING | 
of the 
ARBEITER-WOHLFAHRT (U.S.A.) 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 8:30 P. M. 
Debs Auditorium, Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, New York City 
LEON DENNEN, author of “Trouble Zone,” speaks on 
RELIEF FOR THE GERMAN VICTIMS OF NAZISM 


Leon Dennen just returned from Germany where he represented the 
LABOR LEAGUE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS (AFL) 
MARIE JUCHACZ 
Founder of Arbeiter-Wohlfahrt in Germany, will be chairman and address the 
audience with a brief survey on the 
Welfare Work of German Organized Labor Before Hitler 

ARBEITER-WOHLFAHRT (USA) 
Auxiliary Committee of the 


Labor League for Human Rights (AFL) 

















COMING ‘NEXT WEEK: 


TSOLA DRAGOICHEVA: 
THE BULGARIAN LADY EXECUTIONER 


By R. H. MARKHAM t| 


This article is a full-length profile of the head of the National 
Committee of the Soviet-dominated and Communist-led Bulgarian 
Fatherland Front. This “Bulgarian Lady Executioner” is soon to be 
feted in America. In this article, R. H. Markham, the world-famed 
foreign correspondent of the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, gives 
us a peek behind the iron curtain cutting Bulgaria off from the western 
world. In this recountal of the barbarities of Communist domination, 
he tells us why the Communists need an iron curtain. 


Also Coming: 


John Herling . . Social Democracy in Norway 
Horace Kallen. . . . . Tomorrow’s Education 
Karl Brandt . . . . . . Struggle for Germany 
Ferdinand Lundherg . . Walter Lippmann and 
the Herald Tribune 
Oswald Garrison Villard . Our Conservative Press 
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Washington readers of The New Leader have a treat in store for them on 
Ocotber 9th, at 8:15 P. M., at the Willard Hotel. Jan Valtin, famed author of the 
startling OUT OF THE NIGHT, will adress the first session of a lecture series 


on current social problems sponsored by the Public Affairs Forum. 
@ SUBJECT: 6 
COMMUNIST STRIKE STRATEGY AND SOVIET EXPANSIONISM 


Jan Valtin speaks with the authority of a life-long student of totalitarian 
techniques and machinations. His OUT OF THE NIGHT shocked a complacent | 
nation. In 1943, Valtin voulnteered as a private in the United States Army and | 
saw action on the Pacific front. He has just published CHILDREN OF YESTER- 
DAY, the story of the 24th Division's campaign in the Philippines. The author 
was decorated for meritorious achievement on Mindoro and Mindanao Islands 
wher he served as combat reporter until the end of the war. 1 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
| strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as wel] as grown-ups. 








AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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Party, Army in Russia 


(Centinued trom Page Nine) 
zation of victory, and glorified Stalin’s 
personal achievements even more than 
before. It became obvious that a deci- 
sion had been reached to rehabilitate 
the ole political administration of the 
Red Army. 

This rehabilitation 
building up new propaganda activities 
in the Red Army. And the question 
arose—would Zhukov be willing to serve 
as an appendage of the political admin- 
istration appointed by Stalin, or would 
he seek real influence? 

During the first few months after his 
appointment, Zhukov was courted by 
the party apparatus anu by Stalin per- 
sonally. Thus, at the military parade 
on May 1, Stalin invited Zhukov to the 
special tribune reserved for members of 
the Politburo. But the honeymoon was 
short. Zhukov’s signature as Deputy 
Minister of Defense appeared for the 
last time on May 26. After that he was 
conspicuously absent even where Sta- 
lin’s other deputies in the Ministry were 
present. Zhukov had proved intractable. 


On July 6 the Soviet press published 
a list of civilians who had just received 
military ranks, up to that of a Lieut. 
General. Among these persuns was A, 
N. Poskrebyshev, member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the party and head 
of Stalin’s personal secretariat. Since 
military ranks are accorded solely to 
perscas transferred to work in the 
Army, the list obviously consists of new 
top commissars. The appointment of 
Poskrebyshev testifies to the importance 
attributed to their activity. Thus the 
party apparatus succeeded in cancelling 
its former concession. 


was needed for 


Immediately after these appointments 
The Red Star and The Red Fleet cpened 
a campaign for the intesification of 


party propaganda in the Army and 
in the Navy. They stressed the need 
of “overcoming the political insta- 


bility” of young army officers. Zhukov’s 
dismissal as Deputy Commissar and his 
appointment to Odessa, if the latter is 
confirmed, indieate that in the struggle 
for influence in the Red Army the party 
apparatus has wom again. 
Of Mice Geneticists have developed a 
and Men breed of mice which, when a 
bell is rung for two minutes, 
run frantically around a tub and then 
die, while other unaffected. 
Aside from suggesting a new weapon, 
this may help to explain why tota 


mice are 


van 
certain astonish- 


as confessions. I 


dictators can achieve 


ing results, such am 
not suggesting that Stalin has developed 


a new breed of men utterly incapable of 


the same reactions men have in demo- 
cratic lands, but maybe the habit of 
independent thought and the love of 


freedom can be bred out of a generation, 
or through conditioned reflexes men can 
be made to behave in what to us seems 
an ineredible fashion. L. M. O. 





YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74. Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies. juts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 


Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves. ete 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Wallace’s Appeasement Fantasy - 


OME, September 15-——Seen against the back- 
R ground of a European capital. Henry A. Wal- 

lace’s flier in appeasement of the unappeasable 
Soviet Union, so unfortunately covered with the im- 
primatut of a bewildered President, seems an un- 
mitigated and disastrous blunders It is calculated to 
weaken the force and effectiveness of our foreign pol- 
icv and consequently increases world insecurity. Its 
immediate effect has certainly been to encourage our 
enemies, to puzzle and alienate our friends and to give 
wavering and neutral elements in Europe the feeling 
that perhaps the Soviet Union is invine ible after all, 
because American intentions in foreign policy are 
weak, wavering and unpredictable. 

bh uropeans are naturally impressed by the fact that 
2 member of the American Cabinet, with the Presi- 
dent's approval airily repudiated the Atlantic Charter 
the Four Freedoms. the few redeeming clauses of the 
Yalta Agreement and turned over one-third of the 
world to Soviet totalitarian domination. They cannot 
is a rule, be expected to realize those peculian features 
of the American political system which deflate the 
importance of the Wallace speech 

Ihey do not understand that the principle of Cab 
inet solidarity and responsibility is loosely observed 
in the United States. that ‘Truman had his eve on the 
fellow-traveler votes which might be picked up in New 
York more than on the larger issues of world politic s, 
They do not comprehend the peculiar American toler 
ance for the garrulous amateur and for harebrained 
irresponsibility. 

It is not the first lime that American prestige and 
influence in world affairs have suflered from our ap- 
parent inability to make actions square with words. 
The Atlantic Charter would have been a splendid plat- 
form on which to rally the tormented peoples of 
Europe to American leadership. But after enunciating 
these excellent principles the Roosevelt Administration 
cheerfully acquiesced in the crudest violations of the 
Atlantic Chat 


tesque eastern frontiers both for Poland and for Ger- 


er in such matters as the fixing of gro- 


many, the annexation of the Baltic States. the in 
human deportations of millions of people from homes 
where they had lived for centuries. the compulsory 
repatriation of Soviet citizens 

The treacherous arrest of sixteen Polish underground 
leaders in the spring of 1945 is another illustration 
of the wobbling tendency of our foretan policy. We 
had been holding out for the observance of the clauses 
in the Yalta Agreement providing for “free unfettered 
elections” with the participation of all democratic par- 
ties. The arrest of representative Poles who had come 
out of hiding at the advice of the British Government 
and with the approval of the American Government 
was a slap in the face. But instead of taking the posi- 
tion that there would be no recognition of any Polish 
regime until these men were released. the arch-appeaser 
Harry Hopkins was sent to Moscow to accept Stalin's 
dictation as to the composition of the new Polish Gov- 
ernment. This particular venture in appeasement has 
not turned out very happily, as the continuous hostility 
of the Polish puppet regime to America in the UN 
Security Council and elsewhere testifies 

lito’s shooting down of our airplanes and 
killing of American aviators were deliberate inci- 
dents in a Wal ot nerves, Americ an opinion was 
aroused to a point where strong action would certainly 
have been welcomed and supported But instead ol 
laking as vigorous a line with the Yugoslav dictator 
as we did with Japan in the case of the Panay we 
ended a strongly worded protest with a quavering. 
mouselike request that Tito be good enough to release 
the survivors. We left Tito so many escape loopholes 
that he can still strut and boast to his robot subjects 
that he had killed Americans and gotten away with: it, 
that he had defied the American demands. 

| he W allac e spec h is perhaps more ser ious than 
any of these other incidents because it gives an im 
pression of a strong appeasement current and divided 
counsel in America at the very moment when the 
American delegation at Paris and our representatives 
in foreign capitals need the strongest kind of support 
at home in order to preserve. some element of equi- 
librium in a shattered Europe under the shadow of the 


Kremlin. 


16 


Wallace’s preposterous suggestion that British im- 
perialism may draw America into a new war indicates 
that he is living in a dream world, completely removed 
from reality. Weakened and impoverished by the war, 
Britain is desperately conscious of its need for peace. 
It has made sweeping concessions to nationalist senti- 
ment in Egypt and India. It is asking, so far in vain, 
for constructive cooperation from the United States in 
solving the profoundly complex and difficult Palestine 
problem. . 









To suggest that England is a probabf 
American involvement in a new world wa 
par with the Axis propaganda that England gp 
were “warmongers” in 1938 and 1939, The 
for dividing up the world which Wallace sy 3 

SUSBested iy 
ulterly unworkable and would play int ~talin’s hy 
Wallace is willing to hand over to Russia a thind g 


la 
vlobe nuld leave iy 


the vbe in the plotts hope that 
oth 4 two-thirds alone. 
The whole course of history shows that s ; 
! , vs | such Siani 
and immoral appeasement would not even purchase; 


short respile. It is hard to believe that even Walls, 





is so naive as to believe that the Communist fifth oy 
umns in Germany, France, Italy, Latin \merica, ty 
United States, England and Canada would Cease |p 
function if we signed over a third of the world jy 
Stalin's totalitarian rule. They would only be strenz, 
ened and encouraged. It will be a great Service {0 ty 
prospects of honorable peace and international la, 
order and justice when Henry A. Wallace is placed i 
a position where nothing he says can be interpreie] 
as speaking for the Government and the people of i 
United States. [This was written in Rome before the 
resignation of Wallace. | 





have had in rapid succession the revela- 
W tions of the Mead Committee in the field of 
armament manufac lure and of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee in.the war ship-building 
area. The information revealed in the course of both 
investigations has been fragmentary, inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. But enough has been revealed to show 
that a full-scale and systematic survey of the Govern- 
ments dealings with private manufacturers during the 
war period is urgently needed. What we know looks 
so bad that we cannot be content with anything less 
than the complete picture, Congress should dig deeper. 
Che glimpse afforded by the General Accounting 
Ofhee into the affairs of the ship-builders opens horri- 
fying perspectives. Its general statement is to the 
effect that 19 concerns operating plants and equip- 
ment provided at public expense utilized private in- 
vestments which totaled $22,979,275 and reaped “esti- 
mated profits” to the amount of $356,006,612. Henry 
J. Kaiser. the great hero of our war production era, 
is placed in an especially bad light. Here is his record 
as it is presented by the Government accountants: 
From an investment of $2,510.000 his companies made 
a proht of $192,237.284, Kaiser's answer to the effect 





Potomac Perfume 
Courtesy of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Private Enterprise in War Industries 


~— —— 








An Editorial. 


that he lost so much on his steel company that bj 
earnings in the fabrication of ships were more thy 
swallowed up. can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, 

The lesson of this situation is not that mantle 
turers are rapacious. It is the business of industri 
managers to make all they can for their stockhol 
The lesson is that the US Government goes into buy 
ness on a gigantic scale without having ‘the person 
ov the machinery for protecting the interests of j 
stockholders—who are the citizens and tax-payen 
It is up to Congress to get the whole picture of 
happened—and then to set up a Federal organizatia 
capable of seeing to it that public investments 
properly safeguarded. So far the people of the 
States have been easy marks for free enterprising 
robbers. 

7 * * 


The Rewards of Over-Free Enterprise 


A MONG the figures presented to a House commits 
by statisticians of the US Maritime Commission ve 
the following: 


Capital Esstimaied 

Investment, Probie. 
Barrett & Hilp Shipyard $3,611,604 § # 
Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyards, Inc. ...... 1,000,000 
California Ship Building Corporation .... 600,000 444% 
Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd. .... 6.396.011 16 
Delta Ship Building Company, Ine. . 750,000 12,17 
Kast Coast Shipyards, Iuc. ; 145,800 , 
J. A. Jones Construction Company, Ine. 2.000.000 9 
Kaiser Company, Inc. (Portland, Van 


couver and Richmond Yard No. 3) 100.000 43,647 


Kaiser Cargo, Ine. .... 500.000 136 
McCloskey & Co. (San Jacinto and 

‘Tampa vards) . : 750,000 1 
Marinship “orporation 500,000 118i 


New England Ship Building Corporation 1,028,000 1 
North Carolina Ship Building Cor- 
: . 3.000.000 27,6 
Oregon Ship Building Corporation . 550.000 % 
Permanente Metals Corporation 460.000 
St. Johns River Ship Building Cor- 

poration ' 600 
Southeastern Ship Building Corporation 600.000 3138! 
Todd Houston Ship Building Cor- 

poration 689,200 139% 
300,000 Spal! 


The great profits on the small investments were. © 
course, made possible by the fact that the citizens 


poration 


Walsh-Kaiser Company, Inc 


this country made large investments which not me% 
produced no profits but which in the end proved 
almost total loss. 
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